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Memorabilia 





‘THE Coat of Arms’ for January contains 
an article of considerable interest on 
the history of the arms of the kingdom of 
Sweden. Arvid Bergman explains that while 
in the early middle ages family arms such as 
those of the Folkunga ‘were converted by 
regal and official use’ into the arms of the 
state, the arms adopted by Albert of Meck- 
linburg as king of Sweden in the fourteenth 
century, became in course of time, and 
however they might be combined with the 
arms of the ruling family, the official arms 
of the state of Sweden—azure, three crowns 
or. J. P. Brooke-Little continues his articles 
on the marshalling of arms with an explana- 
tion of the principles of quartering, and 
Rowland Bretton discusses the rules for the 
tinctures of the torse and mantling. 

While the correspondence on the law of 
arms in England raises some interesting 
points, it appears to this reviewer that they 
are not entirely relevant to the original 
article. This did not deal primarily with 
the question of how and by what authority 
arms were first assumed, but with the scope 
of the law of arms once these were in general 
use, 

The early visitation commissions clearly 
assumed that a distinction could, and 
should, be drawn between authorized and 
unauthorized arms, and the power given to 
the heralds to remove ‘ false arms ’ was used 
at least on one occasion, in the Visitation of 
London in 1530, described by A. R. Wagner, 
Richmond Herald, in his ‘ Records and Col- 
lections of the College of Arms’. Readers 
of ‘Notes and Queries’ who are interested 
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in the subject, should however study the 
correspondence as a whole. 


‘THE Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 

for March 1954 contains many interest- 
ing articles, each of which separately are at 
the services of the first applicant. There 
are some hitherto unpublished letters of Sir 
Charles Napier; Swift's games with 
language; John Bright and the Crimean War. 
Less interesting to one’s self are some notes 
on the correspondence of Lyulph Stanley 
and Mrs. Dorsey (25 pages). Other articles 
deal with more ancient history: the Emperor 
Henry VI’s conquest of Sicily; Household 
ordinances of our English Henry VI. Scrip- 
tural studies are represented by T. W. Man- 
son on John the Baptist, and liturgiology 
by Dom Henry Ashworth on the Lombard 
invasions and the Gregorian Sacramentary. 


THE Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 

for January-April, 1954, opens as usual 
with a glance at its subject in the world of 
Art. This time it is the Gypsy studies of 
George Morland, four plates being linked 
by a last contribution from the late Andrew 
McFarlane, to which Miss D. E. Yates 
appends a brief memoir. A long excerpt 
from Walter Starkie’s recently published 
In Sara’s Tents needs no recommendation 
here. The book is reviewed further on in 
the Journal. E. O. Winstedt turns the light 
of newly-discovered facts on the poisoning 
incident in chapter 83 of Lavengro. C.-M. 
Tillhagen continues his ‘Tales of the 
Wedded and Betrothed’ with a wealth of 
picturesque anecdotes illustrative of matri- 
monial affairs Swedish, German and 
Spanish, as spontaneously related to him by 
a Gypsy friend. 


T was not until 1953 that a society was 
formed in this country for the mutual 
benefit of music librarians; in that year a 
United Kingdom branch of the International 
Association of Music Libraries was consti- 
tuted, and we have now their first annual 
report. The projects in hand include clarifi- 
cation of the various codes for the catalogu- 
ing of music, the organization of a travelling 
music exhibition, and the possibility of a 
standardized title page for scores. The 
Secretary is Mr. Walter H. Stock, Royal 
Academy of Music Library, Marylebone 
Road, London, N.W. 1. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CHAUCER’S “LUSTY MALYNE” 


ROFESSOR WALTER C. CURRY’S 
book Chaucer and the Medieval 
Sciences’ has done as much as any other 
single book to interpret Chaucer to his 
modern readers, particularly in matters of 
character and motivation. Professor Curry 
could not, of course, deal individually with 
all of Chaucer’s characters; but I think we 
can profitably give separate attention to 
— the miller’s daughter in the Reeve’s 
Tale. 

The hilarity of the tale arises chiefly from 
the fact that the miller’s wife and daughter 
are both taken prize by the two clerks, John 
and Aleyn, while the miller snores. The 
effect is heightened by the wife’s uneasy pride 
in her ancestry and dignity, and by the 
miller’s pugnacious watch over her honour. 
The wife, although not at all a reluctant 
servant of Venus, is thrown into dismay and 
outrage by the discovery that her ardent 
lover was not Symkin but one of the clerks. 
But Malyne, although surprised in her sleep, 
does not cry out or struggle; she welcomes 
Aleyn for the night. 

Malyne’s impetuous acceptance does not 
seem to be completely accounted for.. There 
are, generally speaking, only two ways in 
which amatory conquests are made in this 
kind of tale: by deception, and by dalliance 
and prearrangement. The miller’s wife was 
taken by the first method, and Alisoun of 
the Miller’s Tale by the second. Possibly 
either method would have worked in either 
case. The circumstances of the Reeve’s Tale 
would have ruled out deception as a way of 
getting Malyne; but there was time at least 
for meaningful looks, and brief dalliance 
could have been arranged. Yet Malyne is 
neither deceived nor wooed. How then do 
we account for her eagerness? Moreover, 
how do we explain Aleyn’s confidence? 
Was it not suicidal folly to fall upon the girl 
in the very room with her notably touchy 
and belligerent father? The answer, I think, 
lies in the cut of her nose. 


This wenche thikke and wel ygrowen was, 
With kamus nose, and eyen greye as glas, 


* Oxford University Press, 1926. 
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With buttockes brode, and brestes rounde and 


C; 

But right fair was hire heer, I wol nat lye.” 

Most of these details merely make her an 
attractive object of conquest—if one forgets 
the camus nose. Though she is not a pure 
Venerian type, Venus is a strong influence, 
Her features, according to medieval physiog- 
nomy, might mean only that she would be 
enthusiastic in marriage, but not eagerly un- 
chaste. But a camus nose is a low, flat, ape- 
like nose; its ugliness seems out of keeping 
with Malyne’s other features, even though 
they are not delicate. But the ugly feature 
can be accounted for, and it in turn accounts 
for her actions and for Aleyn’s confidence, 
According to an old Latin tract on physiog- 
nomy, ‘“ Cuius nasus simus est, libidinosus 
et amans coitum est.”* Such a nose, 
although not pretty, would be sexually 
attractive and promising. 

Here, as elsewhere, Chaucer’s art has satis- 
fied two audience levels. The reader in- 
terested only in the narrative—in this case a 
college boy’s conquest of a miller’s daughter 
—is well entertained. The more learned and 
critical reader enjoys a deeper insight into 
character and a fully motivated action. 


W. ARTHUR TURNER. 
Oberlin College. 


*I (A) 3973-3976, Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1933). 

* Scriptores Physiognomici Graeci et Latini, ed. 
Richardus Foerster (2 vols., Leipzig, 1893), II, 203. 


SPENSER AND DELONEY 


T° compare Thomas Deloney’s story of 

the murder of Old Cole’ with Spenser's 
episode of the attempted murder of Brito- 
mart by Dolon (The Faerie Queen, V, vi) is 
to imply that the relationship between them 
is more causal than casual. 

Stopping to spend a night in “Cole- 
brooke ” at the Crane Inn, Cole is urged by 
the dissembling host and hostess to rid him- 
self of his fears and melancholy and to go 
to bed. But Cole cannot lighten his heart, 
and although nodding perceptibly, he re- 
fuses to go to bed. When some music is 
played, Cole remarks: “ Methinks these in- 
struments sound like the ring of S. Mary 
Overies belles, but the base drownes all the 
rest: and in my eare it goes like a bell that 
rings a forenoones knell, for Gods sake let 


* The Works of Thomas Deloney, ed. Francis 0. 
Mann (Oxford, 1912), pp. 254-260. 
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them leave off.” (Page 258.) Soon, how- 
ever, Cole retires to his room: “ With that 
the scritch owle cried piteously, and anone 
after the night raven sate croking hard by 
his window.” (Page 258.) After Cole falls 
asleep, the murderous host and hostess, from 
the room beneath, pull out the iron pins that 
hold the bed in place, and the bed, swing- 
ing down like a trap door, lets Cole fall 
into a caldron of boiling water to his death. 

On her way to rescue Artegal, Britomart, 
accompanied by Talus, meets Dolon, who 
invites them to spend the night at his dwell- 
ing as his guests. Mistaking Britomart for 
Artegal, whom he has resolved to kill, Dolon, 
twice referred to as “their host,” tries to 
cheer Britomart into a false security so that 
he can carry out his murderous intent. But 
when alone in her room, Britomart, “ Rest- 
lesse, recomfortlesse, with heart deepe 
grieved” and ever prudently fearful of 
danger, chides her tired eyes; for she has 
decided to spend a sleepless and watchful 
night: 

What time the native belman of the night, 

The bird that warned Peter of his fall, 

First rings his silver bell t’each sleepy wight, 

That should their mindes up to devotion cal], 

She heard a wondrous noise below the hall. 

All sodainely the bed, where she would lie, 

By a false trap was let adowne to fall 

Into a lower roome, and by and by 

The loft was raysd againe, that no man could it 


spie. 
(V, vi, 27.) 
To seek out the particular similarities in- 
herent in the two stories would seem uneces- 
sary. But we are left to inquire the reason 
for these similarities. Since Book V of 
The Faerie Queene antedates Thomas of 
Reading by four or five years, Spenser’s 
version of the story may conceivably have 
been the source for Deloney’s; yet Francis 
Mann’s note on the source of “ The Murder 
of Old Cole” would lead us to believe 
differently : 
The circumstantiality of Deloney’s 
account, besides his own habits of com- 
position, are altogether against the suppo- 
sition that he invented the story himself. 
The Crane Inne .. . is without doubt that 
now known in Colnbrook as the Ostrich, 
and local tradition . . 
story of the crime with almost the exact 
detail of Deloney’s narrative. . . . It seems 
most likely that Deloney himself picked 
the story up at Colnbrook. . . . (Page 549.) 
If Spenser was utilizing and Deloney detail- 
ing a recent and sensational murder, if both 
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then were drawing on a common source, the 
relationship between the two __ stories, 
although perhaps not critically important in 
itself, may illustrate Spenser’s use of realistic 
incident, as opposed to his use of realistic 
detail. Further, Spenser’s turning of Eliza- 
bethan sensation into poetry, if such is the 
case, may help in some small way to explain 
the immediacy that The Faerie Queene had 
for the Elizabethans and so often does not 


have for us. WILLIAM B. BACHE. 


Purdue University, 
Lafayeete, Indiana. 


SOME NOTES ON THOMAS LUPTON’S 
‘ALL FOR MONEY’ 


ig does not appear to have been noticed 

that Thomas Lupton’s moral interlude 
All for Money‘ contains an _ interesting 
borrowing from one of Latimer’s sermons. 
Latimer illustrates the corruption of justice 
with the story of a woman who gave birth 
to three illegitimate children and murdered 
them. Because of her altered appearance 
she was suspected. ‘Afterwards she was 
rayned at the barre for it, and dyspatched 
and founde not giltye, through bearynge of 
friendes and brybynge of the iudge. Where 
at the same _ sessyons, another poore 
womanne was hanged for stealynge a fewe 
ragges of an hedg, that were not worthe a 
crowne.” Lupton has taken this illustra- 
tion and dramatized it in the central scene 
of his play, in which the wicked magistrate 
All for Money is shown perverting justice 
in return for bribes. The woman charged 
with infanticide does not appear, but sends 
‘an hundred pound and more’ to the judge, 
who promptly acquits her ‘for moneyes 
sake’. His usher, who is Sin (the Vice of 
the play), points the moral: 

For a whoore to haue a childe it is but a small 


matter, 
And after it is borne the same to kill and murther. 
Immediately ‘Moneyles and friendles 


knocketh at the doore’; he is a poor man in 
fear of death: 


O my Lord, as I came by an hedge the last night, 
Of a fewe ragges and clothes I chanst to haue a 


sight : 
Which when I had vewed with me I them tooke, 


‘Edited E. Vogel, Shakespeare Jahrbuch XL, 
1904, from the (first known) edition of 1578. The 
play may have been written much earlier (see 
Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 1923, Ill, 411). 

2 Latimer, Seven Sermons, 1549 (ed. E. Arber, 
1869), 153-4. 















































Which were not worth a crowne I dare swere on a 


OOKe: 

And I haue a riche neighbour that threates me 

verie sore, 

That I shalbe hanged right shortly therfore 
The judge ridicules this fear, and (his pre- 
occupied mind turning up an appropriate 
image) tells the suitor that his enemy has 
no more right to his life than to his goods. 
The observing Vice whispers that the judge 
has mistaken his man— His goods be soone 
ryfeled I thinke he hath none at all ’—and 
the judge abruptly abandons his former 
promise: ‘ By my troth for all that thou art 
like to be hanged.” 

One wonders why Lupton found it neces- 
sary to change the sex of Moneyless-and- 
Friendless, since the judge’s severity might 
be expected to be more brutal, and accord- 
ingly more effective dramatically, if directed 
at a woman. A possible explanation, which 
would also account for his keeping off-stage 
of the woman charged with infanticide, is 
that Lupton may have been writing for a 
company of adult actors who preferred not 
to play female parts. (Among the thirty-two 
characters in the play there is only one 
woman, and she is the centenarian hag 
Mother Croote, plainly a grotesque figure.) 
There is further support for this suggestion 
in the Vice’s remark: 

And although I be yong yet am I well growne, 

No childe of sixe yere olde is so bigge in all this 

towne.‘ 

(His ‘ birth ’ has just taken place on the stage, 
and his boast would have greater comic 
point if he were a full-grown man—whether 
tall or short—than if he were in reality a 
child.) There is admittedly no statement, 
on the title-page or elsewhere, that the many 
parts are to be distributed among a few 
actors, but in fact this is possible and half 
a dozen could perform the play with ease. 
(Even a large company of child actors would 
probably find some doubling necessary.) 

The fact that Lupton had a sermon in his 
mind while writing his play suggests a con- 
venient starting-point from which to assess 
his structural technique. To Professor Farn- 
ham All for Money represents ‘the lowest 
stage of rambling diffuseness into which the 
English morality was capable of falling ’ and 
is ‘lacking in dramatic cohesion’.® 
Admittedly it contains multitudes of charac- 










* All for Money, ll. 1054-1113. 

* All for Money, ll. 342-3. 

5W. Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy (1936), 243, 245. 
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ters (many of whom make only the briefest 
of appearances), and it lacks the central 
‘hero’ whom we have come to expect. But 
in the interludes we are not fundamentally 
concerned with ‘the earthly career of 
passionate individuals’. The moral con- 
clusion is, as in most tragedy it is not, 
demonstrably more important than the 
events from which it is drawn, since these 
are frequently of merely illustrative service. 
The dominant purpose of this play is to 
expound its ethical message to Tudor 
society. 

Lupton’s principal scene is the interview- 
ing of various suitors for justice by the 
corrupt magistrate All for Money (hence 
the title), but this is not reached till after 
two-thirds of the play. The play opens with 
a prologue stating the moral in general 
terms: 

Money ill vsed is the diuels snare and hooke, 

Whereby many are brought to endless damnation: 

But the godly doe bestowe it to their saluation.’ 
There follows a triple complaint between 
Theology, Science and Art (i.e. Craftsman- 
ship), who embody the prologue’s charge 
that all professions are infected with 
avarice: they say that Money commonly 
leads, by way of Pleasure, to Sin and Dam- 
nation. In the next scene these four appear, 
each vomiting up his successor and thus 
violently impressing the statement on the 
spectators’ minds.* There follows some 
frankly comic by-play between Sin (the 
Vice) and Satan, in the course of which are 
introduced the two minor devils Gluttony 
and Pride; these, the sins of Dives, will 
tempt the rich so to pamper themselves that 
‘the poore from their doores hungrie shall 
arise’ (1. 512). Four fresh characters now 
enter to resume the opening discussion and 
to carry it forward. These, however, are 
no longer abstractions like the three voca- 
tions, but easily recognizable social types— 
the rich scholar (Learning-with-Money), the 
poor scholar (Learning-without-Money), 
the covetous rich churl (Money-without- 
Learning) and the contented beggar (Neither- 
Money-nor-Learning). They argue about 
their respective happiness. It is directly 
stated by the poor scholar that the rich chutl, 
in refusing the beggar’s request for alms, is 
re-enacting Dives: 


*The phrase is G. Santayana’s, in_ his essay 
‘Tragic Philosophy’, Scrutiny, March 1936, 375. 
" All for Money, li. 75-7. histo. 
* All for Money, ll. 202, 278 (stage directions). 
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Thou ~ poe Diues who had all his pleasure 

re, 

But he sapoceents Lazarus who now hath heauenly 

chere. 

In this scene, for the first time, an element 
of moral conflict appears: between the rich 
churl and the other three, who comment as 
he goes that he is ripe for damnation. Now 
follows the All for Money scene, in which 
the judge (who has already damned him- 
self, and has Sin in attendance as his court- 
usher) interviews a train of social types and 
perverts justice for bribes. At his court, it 
is constantly repeated, money makes ‘ manie 
a crooked matter straight’ (Il. 915, 1075, 
1178: a grim adaptation of Isaiah XL, 4). 
For the first time we now see the sinner in 
action. It remains only to show the con- 
sequences, and so by way of an epilogue 
the souls of Judas and Dives are driven over 
the stage by Damnation. This final episode 
completes the series illustrating in turn the 
themes of ‘money’ (prologue and opening 
discussion), ‘ pleasure’ (the argument on the 
relation of happiness to money), ‘sin’ (the 
court-scene) and ‘damnation’ (the entry of 
the ghosts from Hell). When it is added 
that these episodes are linked by a complex 
network of cross-references (the court-scene, 
for instance, is introduced by an amusing 
little recognition-incident bringing Sin and 
his grandfather Money together, and end- 
ing with the latter’s blessing of the former) 
and a common stock of Biblical allusions 
(the appearance of Judas and Dives, though 
a deliberate and dramatic surprise, has been 
prepared by means of quotations and simili- 
tudes), the technique of Lupton’s play is 
seen to be far from artless. 

All for Money is, indeed, a very deliber- 
ately developed argument, proceeding in a 
series of debates and illustrated by scenes 
showing the contemporary aspects of the 
ageless sins which are attacked. The heavy 
emphasis is on the exploitation of the farm- 
ing tenantry by the extortionate landowners 
(here again the sermons of Latimer and 
Lever, and the tracts of Crowley, could be 
cited as related literary products) and on the 
conspiracy of the landowners and lawyers 
to keep them down. During the debate on 
pleasure, the rich churl tries to engage the 
good and wealthy scholar as his legal adviser 
Man unjust suit (the scholar of course re- 
uses); in the court-scene, the covetous 
franklin Nichol-never-out-of-law carries on 
le theme by arranging with the judge for 
his case to be delayed in order to ruin his 
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less wealthy adversary and thus secure his 
own unjust success. Both these characters 
are virtually the same: neither has a per- 
sonality interesting in itself. Indeed, their 
provision with personalities would be con- 
trary to Lupton’s purpose, which is to use 
them, along with Dives (who, by comparing 
himself with a ‘ greedie cormorant with belly 
full farced ’,’ identifies himself also as a social 
oppressor), as types exemplifying his general 
moral. This moral is never allowed to be 
submerged by illustrative detail; and the 
play, which is rhetorical in method and per- 
suasive in purpose, has an evident connexion 
with the contemporary sermon, extending 
far deeper than the mere borrowing of an 
illustration from Latimer, though that is 
symptomatic of this connexion. 


T. W. CRAIK. 


* All for Money, 1. 1469: cf. Robert Crowley, 
Select Works, ed. J. M. Cowper (E.E.T.S., 1872), 
132, 142: the cormorant image is persistently 
applied to extortioners. 


‘CERTAIN SATIRES’ AND THE 
HALL-MARSTON QUARREL 


F all the motives that have been advanced 
to account for the fury with which John 
Marston threw himself into an apparently 
unprovoked attack on Joseph Hall,’ none 
has included the possibility that Marston was 
angered when Hall, a Cambridge scholar, 
presumed to write about the life of London 
that Marston, who lived there, knew so well. 
This motive can, I think, be documented in 
a passage that has generally been overlooked 
because of textual difficulty. 

The crucial passage occurs in Satire II of 
Certain Satires. It begins with a reference 
to Hall’s ‘ Byting Satyres’: 

I'll leave the white robe and the biting rhymes 

Unto our modern Satire’s satirist’s —— a 


* The older critics of Marston, A. B. Grosart and 
A. H. Bullen, maintained that Hall had attacked 
Marston’s Pygmalion’s Image in his Virgidemiarum ; 
see Grosart, The Complete Poems of Joseph Hall 
(Manchester, 1879), pp. xxii-xxvi and Bullen, The 
Works of John Marston (London, 1887), i, xix, xx. 
But this view is now generally discredited; see 
Morse S. Allen, The Satire of John Marston 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1920), p. 12 and Arnold Stein, 
‘The Second English Satirist ’, MLR, xxxviii (1943). 
273, 274. In the unpubl. diss. (Cornell, 1932) by 
Ford Elmore Curtis, ‘John Marston: His Life and 
Works’, Curtis points out (p. 87) that ‘there is in 
Hall no unmistakable reference to Marston.’ 

*I have used Bullen, Works, iii, as my reference 
text. 
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and launches almost immediately into an 
extended attack on Hall for his obscurity. 
At the end of this attack Marston continues: 
Now I can show 
Thou writest that which I nor thou dost know. 
(35, 36.) 
This line has apparently been read as a con- 
clusion to Marston’s charge of obscurity in 
Hall and has been interpreted to mean: 
* Now I can show that you have written what 
neither I nor you understand.’ But 
immediately one wonders how Marston 
could reasonably hope to ‘show’ what he 
didn’t understand. And the confusion is 
increased by the next lines: 

Who could imagine that such squint-eyed sight 

Could strike the world’s deformities so right? 

(37, 38.) 
How could Marston presume to judge of 
the accuracy of a text that admittedly he was 
unable to follow? 

I propose that this confusion can be dis- 
pelled by two expedients. The first involves 
going back to the punctuation of the original 
edition, in which the phrase ‘nor thou’ in 
line thirty-six is set off by commas.* The 
second requires the emendation of ‘nor’ in 
the same phrase to ‘not,’ an operation that 
should not seem too irresponsible in a text 
for which as many as twenty-five emenda- 
tions have already been proposed.* With 
these changes the key lines read 

Now I can show 

Thou writest that which I, not thou, dost know. 
In this form the lines might be interpreted 
to mean that Marston can now show (in his 
satires) that Hall has treated a subject that 
he knows nothing about, but that Marston 
knows well. The subject was in all prob- 
ability the main subject of Certain Satires, 
English urban life. Granting this interpre- 
tation, the succeeding lines are reasonable. 
‘Who could imagine that such squint-eyed 
sight,’ that the ruined sight of a Cambridge 
scholar, ‘Could strike the world’s deformi- 
ties so right,’ could represent so accurately 
the deformities of the world outside the 
ivory tower? And the next lines, including 
Marston’s thrust at Hall’s learning in the 
name ‘ Pallas,’ fall neatly into place: 


* The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Image and 
Certaine Satyres (London, 1598), sig. Div. : 

“I have taken this count from the unpubl. thesis 
(Cornell, 1921) by Frederick E. Fiske, ‘ John Mars- 
ton’s Satires’, passim. Fiske’s editorial work on 
the poems assimilated that of Halliwell, Grosart, 
and Builen. 
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But take heed, Pallas, lest thou aim awry; 
Love nor yet Hate had e’er true-judging eye. 


» 40.) 
Marston warns that one can neither love 
nor hate a thing if one is to judge it pro- 
perly; he implies that one must both love 
and hate it, in other words, know it well. 
Marston’s satires give us every assurance 
that he did know his London well. If, ag 
Arnold Stein has argued, he was resentful 
that Hall had published first and had gained 
popularity before he had broken into print; 
he might well have embellished his resent- 
ment with the knowledge that Hall had also 
encroached upon what he felt to be his 


domain. ANTHONY CAPUTI. 
Cornell University. 
5 * Second Satirist’, pp. 273, 274. 


SAMUEL RID’S BORROWINGS FROM 
ROBERT GREENE 


[N Martin Mark-All, Beadle of Bridewell 

(1610), Samuel Rid’ upbraids Thomas 
Dekker for his pilferings from Thomas Har- 
man in The Bellman of London (1608). 
Rid’s allegations, of course, are true, 
although he by no means indicated all the 
sources of Dekker’s material.? Rid himself, 
however, was not above lifting passages. As 
Edward D. McDonald indicated many years 
ago, the passage in Martin Mark-All, ‘ But 


you good sir, like a Spider to entrappe onely’ 


the smallest flies, . . . Brokers I meane and 
Vsurers, that like vultures prey vpon the 
simple. . . .’ (p. 14), is taken from the anony- 
mous The Defence of Cony-Catching (1592): 
‘But you play like the Spider that makes 
her webbe to intrap and snare litle Flyes, 
. . . those miserable Vsurers (I meane) that 
like Vultures pray vppon the spoyle of the 
poore. .. .”’ (pp. 13-14).* 


*Frank Aydelotte, in Elizabethan Rogues and 
Vagabonds, Oxford Historical and Literary Studies 
(Oxford, 1913), pp. 134-136, argues convincingly 
that this tract should be assigned to Rid, not to 
Samuel Rowlands. 

* Dekker’s borrowings from Harman and other 
writers are dealt with in Frank Wadleigh Chandler's 
The Literature of Roguery (Boston, 1907), I, 106- 
108, and by Aydelotte, pp. 130-131. 

* All references to Martin Mark-All are to The 
Complete Works of Samuel Rowlands (Hunterian 
Club, 1880), vol. II. The quotations from The 
Defence of Cony-Catching are from the 
Head Quarto, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1924). 
This borrowing is pointed out by Edward D. 
McDonald, ‘An Example of Plagiarism among 
Elizabethan Pamphleteers: Samuel Rowlands 
Greenes Ghost Haunting Conie-Catchers,’ Indiana 
University Studies, TX (1911), 167-168. 
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McDonald did not emphasize sufficiently 
that Rid’s ridicule of Dekker is patterned 
after that of the author of the Defence,* who 
argued that Robert Greene, in his cony- 
catching exposés of 1591-1592, had concen- 
trated unduly on the machinations of petty 
criminals and had overlooked the deceits of 
great extortioners, like usurers and lawyers. 
If we re-examine the two tracts, we discover 
that the two pages in Rid’s pamphlet preced- 
ing the borrowing noted by McDonald are 
a free paraphrase of material in the Defence, 
with a few verbatim liftings. 


Signior Belman, I maruell what mad- 
nesse hath bewitched you, or what furie 
hath made you so fantasticke thus to raile 
on vs poore Vagrants, penilesse pilgrimes, 
hath your nightly watchings and con- 
tinuall disorder of your braines so 
whorried your senses, that you can let flie 
at none other both on vs, poore forlorne 
wretches, that trouble you not, no not so 
much as once in seauen yeares. .. . If then 
it be all one in City as in Countrey, among 
the rich as amongst vs poore, and 
generally in all Trades and Occupations 
deceit and abuses, sith it is so that he 
that cannot dissemble cannot liue: why 
then should you bee so spitefull goodman 
Saunsbell to inueigh against vs poore 
soules aboue the rest, who of all others, 
in shifting are the most simplest soules in 
this ouer wise world. 

Martin Mark-All, pp. 12, 13.° 


I cannot but wonder maister R. G. what 
Poeticall fury made you so fantasticke, to 
wryte against Conny-catchers? Was your 
braine so barraine that you had no other 
suiect? or your wittes so dried with 
dreaming of loue Pamphlettes, that you 
had no other humour left, but satirically 
with Diogenes, to snarle at all mens 


If then witte in this age be counted a 
great patrimony, and subtletie an insepar- 
able accident to all estates, why should you 
be so spitefull maister R. G. to poore 
Conny-catchers aboue all the rest, sith they 


‘In ail probability this tract was written by 
Greene himself, not by a critic or an ‘enemy.’ See 
ny ‘“ The Defence of Cony-Catching ” (1952): The 
Argument of H. C. Hart,’ N. & Q. CXCVI (1951), 
509-512, and ‘ Further Notes on the Authorship of 
“The Defence of Cony-Catching”  (1952),’ 
N.&Q., CXCVIT (1952), 446-451. 


‘The italics in all quotations are mine. 


are the simplest soules of all in shifting to 
liue in this ouer wise world? 
Defence, pp. 11-13. 
In the next quotation we note an ingenious 
pilfering, as Rid uses simultaneously both 
the Defence and Greene’s A Quip for an 
Upstart Courtier (1592): 
. . . Brokers 1 meane and Vsurers, that 
like vultures prey vpon the simple, 
those that are moaths in a Common- 
wealth, liuing vpon the spoile of young 
gentlemen, as thirstie as a horse-leech, that 
will neuer leaue drinking vntill he burst: 
A Knaue that hath the interest in the 
leases of fortie bawdie houses, and a re- 
ceiuer of lifts, and a _ dishonourable 
supporter of Cut-purses, 


sleeping with his neighbours pledges all 
night in his bosome, and feeding vpon 
forfeits and penalties, as Rauens doe vpon 
carrion, 
one that is a bowzie bawdie miser, good 
for none but himselfe, and his trugge, the 
scumme of your seauen deadly sinnes, and 
an enemy to all good mindes. 
Martin Mark-All p. 14. 
Norte: I have arranged the passage above in this 
way in order to make the comparison clear to the 
reader. 
. . « those miserable Vsurers (I meane) 
that like Vultures pray vppon the spoyle 
of the poore. . . 
Defence, p. 14. 
This base churle [the broker] is one of the 
moaths of the common wealth, hee is the 
spoile of young Gentlemen, a bloud sucker 
of the poore, as thristy as a horse leach 
that will neuer leaue drinking while hee 
burst, a knaue that hath intrest in the 
leases of forty baudy houses, a receiuer 
for lifts, and a dishonorable supporter of 
cut purses... 

Quip, p. 243. 
sleeping with his neighbors pledges all 
night in his bosome, and feeding vpon 
forfaits and penalties, as the rauens doe 
vppon carren? 

Defence, p. 14.’ 
. .. hee [the broker] is (sir) . . . a bowsie 
bawdy miser, good for none but himselfe 
and his trug, . . . the scum of the seuen 


*The quotations from the Quip are from The 
Complete Works of Robert Greene, ed. A. 
Grosart (Huth Library, 1881-1886), vol. XI. 

"This passage from the Defence immediately 
follows the previous one. 
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deadly sins, an enemy to all good 


mindes. . . . 
Quip, pp. 244-245. 


Here Rid shows unusual skill, and deception, 
in utilizing Greene’s tracts for his own 
purposes. 

On two more occasions Rid draws upon 
the Defence: 


What say you to these now, good Senior 
Bel-man, had you not been better occu- 
pied to haue discouered, and layne open 
these kinde of Caterpillars then thus at 
Randum, to rayle on vs poore harmelesse 
Pilgrims. . . . it seemes you durst not make 
any mention of these, because they bee 
your good Masters and Benefactors, but 
for my part I care for none of them, no 
more then they care for me. 

Martin Mark-All, pp. 14-15. 


Is not this coossenage and Conny-catch- 
ing Maister R. G. and more daily prac- 
tised in England, and more hurtful then 
our poore shifting at Cardes, and yet your 
mashippe can winke at the cause? they 
be wealthy, but Cuthbert Conny-catcher 
cares for none of them no more then they 
care for him, and therfore wil reueale all. 

Defence, p. 16. 


In their apparell phantasticall: their hats 
sometime of the Italian blocke, another 
while of the French, and another time of 
the Spanish: their Dublets with great 
bellies with the Duchmen, and small skirts; 
sometimes with small skirts, and sleeues 
seamed, and quartered, as if they were to 
put on Armour of proofe, to fight vnder the 
bloody ensigne of the Duke of Shordich: 
their hose sometimes Spanish, like to Ship- 
mens hose, and sometimes close to the 
buttocke like the Venetian  galligas- 
coigne.... 
Martin Mark-All, p. 27. 
The venetian and the gallogascaine is stale, 
and trunke slop out of vse, the rounde 
hose bumbasted close to the breech... . if 
he haue a french belly, he wil haue a 
Spanish skirt, and an Italian wing, seamed 
and quartered at the elbows, as if he were 
a souldado readye to put on an armour of 
proofe to fight in Mile-ende vnder the 
bloudy ensigne of the Duke of Shorditch. 
Defence, p. 56. 
Toward the conclusion of Martin Mark- 
All Rid borrows from another one of 
Greene’s tracts, The Black Book’s Messenger 
(1592). Rid’s account (pp. 50-52) of ‘high 


lawyers ’, men who steal horses, is an almost 
verbatim pilfering from Greene, as these 
representative quotations illustrate : 
. . » besides they haue clokes Tormosant, 
as they call them, made with two ou- 
sides, that weare them howsoeuer the right 
side will bee alwaies outward. . . . Now 
how easie it is for them to escape all 
dangers, all Hues and Cries, it may easily 
be perceiued.... 
Martin Mark-All, pp. 51-52. 
By these pollicies I little cared for Hues 
and Cries but straight with disguising my- 
selfe, would outslip them all, and as for 
my Cloake it was Tarmosind (as they doe 
tearme it) made with two outsides that | 
could turne it how I list, for howsoeuer | 
wore it the right side still seemed to be 
outward. ... 
Black Book’s Messenger, p. 13.' 


Thus, like Rowlands, Dekker, the author 
of the Ratsey books, and others, Samuel Rid’ 
raided the tracts of the most popular pamph- 
leteer of the Elizabethan age, Robert Greene, 
who, in turn, had not hesitated to appro- 
priate from his predecessors. The making 
of books for these hackwriters did not con- 
sume much midnight oil. One further point 
needs to be made: books dealing with the 
underworld and social evils of the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries must 
be examined closely before one jumps to the 
conclusion that the writer is giving first-hand 
information. For many of the so-called 
exposés are simply exploitations of earlier 


authors. Epwin H. MILLER. 
Simmons College. 


*Ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1924). 

*Rid’s The Art of Juggling (1612), as Aydelotte 
notes, p. 136, is a mosaic of borrowings from 
Reginald Scot’s The Discovery of Witchcraft (1584) 
and the anonymous Mihil Mumchance_ (1597), 
which, in turn, is a redaction of the much earlier 
A Manifest Detection of Dice Play. In the Art 
of Juggling Rid again refers to the Defence of 
Cony-Catching: ‘By meanes of confederacy Cuth- 
bert conicatcher, and one Swart Rutter, two that 
haue taken degrees in Whittington Colledge. . .. 
(sig. Elv.) This quotation is taken from the 1614 
edition, a copy of which is in the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. 


SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF “THE 
FAMOUS VICTORIES OF 
HENRY THE FIFTH” 

B. M. WARD in 1928 showed that Shake- 


speare’s debt to The Famous Victories 
of Henry the Fifth in 1 and 2 Henry IV 
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and Henry V was “ immense ”—specifically, 
that Shakespeare had taken from it “ the 
entire design—lock, stock, and barrel—to- 
gether with all its historical scenes, many of 
its non-historical ones, and several of the 
names of non-historical characters.”' He 
chided critics before his time for having been 
“nearly unanimous in saying that Shake- 
speare’s debt does not extend beyond taking 
a hint or two here and there.” 

In spite of Ward’s conclusive work, how- 
ever, it seems that most if not all of the 
critics since his time have likewise not 
realized the due importance of the Victories 
as a source. They admit that it had some 
influence upon Shakespeare but still hold 
that Shakespeare’s chief source was by far 
Holinshed’s Chronicles.* 

I believe with Ward in the matter. As a 
matter of fact, in an unpublished Master’s 
Thesis at the University of Texas in 1927,‘ 
one year before his publication, I had largely 
anticipated him in his findings. However, I 
shall now go beyond him and other critics 
and dare say that Shakespeare used the Vic- 
tories far more than he did Holinshed, if he 
used the latter directly at all. 

First let us look at the full evidence in 
the case by considering the following 
parallels between Shakespeare’s plays and 
the Victories, many of which were given by 
Ward but not anything like all of them: 


General Plot and Order 

1. Robbery of King’s receivers. 

2. Meeting of robbers or rioters in East- 
cheap Tavern later. 

3. Chief Justice’s committal of the Prince 
t0 prison. 

4, Prince’s visit with his sick father. 

5. Hal’s becoming king. 

6. New King’s reconciliation with the 
Chief Justice. 

7. Irregular humorists’ expecting many 
favours from the New King. 

8. New King’s rejection of the humorists. 

9. Coming of the war with France. 


_'“The Famous Victories of Henry V: Its Place 
in Elizabethan Dramatic Literature,” in The Review 
of English Studies, IV, 273. 

*Ibid., 270. 


*Brooke, Cunliffe, and MacCracken, Principal 
Plays of Shakespeare, 1935, Bp: 243, 329; Harrison, 
.B., Shakespeare: Major Plays and Sonnets, 1948, 
D. 335; Kittredge, G. L., The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare, 1936, pp. 582, 544, 623; Chambers, 
E. K., William Shakespeare, 1, 1930, p. 383. 

‘Prototypes of Prince Hal and the “ Irregular 
Humorists” in the Falstaffian Plays, Master's 
Thesis, University of Texas, 1927. 
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10. Tennis-balls scene. 

11. Arrogance and cockiness of 
French toward the war with England. 

12. Pistol’s (Dericke’s) encounter with a 
French soldier. 

13. English victory. 

14. Hal’s wooing and marrying Katherine. 

15. Humorist soldiers’ plans for returning 
to England and greater “profit” and 
“ glory.” 


the 


Specific Details 

1. Practically all the material pertaining 
to the irregular humorists. 

2. Idea of companionship between Prince 
Hal and the humorists. . 

3. Exact and complete duplication of 
four pairs of characters among the irregular 
humorists. 

4. Partial duplication of six pairs of 
characters among the humorists. 

5. Duplication in the exact number of 
irregular humorists—ten. 

6. Speaking a broken language. 

7. Putting a valuation upon cowardice, 
discretion. 

8. Humorists’ association with carriers. 

9. Carrier’s delivering a “ great rase of 
ginger.” 

10. The name Oldcastle. 

11. Gadshill as the name of both a robber 
and a place of robbery. 

12. Idea of knighthood for 
humorists. 

13. Eastcheap Tavern as scene of Hal’s 
revels. 

14. Tickling of nose to make it bleed. 

15. Public’s low opinion of Hal. 

16. Henry IV’s lament for his kingdom 
under the riotous rule of his wayward son. 

17. The King’s plea to his nobles for 
leniency and understanding toward the 
Prince. 

18. Actual tavern broil in Eastcheap. 

19. Mimicry in Eastcheap tavern of a 
meeting between the Prince and his father 
(Chief Justice in the Victories). 

20. Idea of The Hostess for Eastcheap 
Tavern. 

21. Sheriff's 
(Falstaff). 

22. Prince’s striking the Chief Justice. 

23. Prince’s impatience to get his father’s 
place. 

24. His theft of the crown. 

25. Prince’s begging his father’s pardon 
for taking the crown. 


certain 


coming to get Oldcastle 
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26. Prince’s taking his father’s severe re- 
proof and promising to repent and live 
better. 

27. Prince’s reconciliation with his father. 

28. Prince’s choosing the Chief Justice as 
his chief adviser and dependable helper. 

29. Chief Justice’s defence of his commit- 
ting the Prince to prison. 

30. Horseplay in the pressing of soldiers. 
. 31. Farewell meeting between King and 

on. 

32. Irregular companions’ familiar salu- 
tation of the New King. 

33. New King’s informing the companions 
that he is a changed man and must turn 
away from them. 

34. His promise to reward them if they 
should reform. 

35. Dauphin’s arrogance in sending the 
tennis balls. 

36. Identical humorists’ going to war in 
France. 

37. Dauphin’s laughing at the notion of 
preparing to meet England. 

38. Arrogance of the French in saying 
a the Englishman cannot fight without 
beef. 

39. The French Council of War. 

40. The several meetings of Hal and the 
French Herald. 

41. Frenchmen’s throwing dice for the 
English. 

42. Hal’s bluntness, self-confidence, prac- 
ticality, sincerity in making love to 
Katherine. 


Phraseology 


1. “Hue and crie” (Shakespeare’s first 
use of it). 

2. “ Rase of ginger.” 

. “Tam pacified.” 

“Tis a wonderful thing.” 
“Two shirts with me.” 

. “Own language.” 

7. “I heare say my father lies verie 
sicke "—“‘ I hear the king my father is sore 
sick.” 

8. ‘““God knowes my sonne.” 

9. “ How I came by it.” 

10. “ Tis cald the Castle of Agincourt "— 
“ They call it Agincourt.” 

11. “ None in the world could sooner have 
made me debate it *—‘ None in the world 
could sooner have persuaded me to it.” 

12. “Not upon pain of death to 
approach ”"—* On pain of death not to come 
near.” 


Din Pw 
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13. “ My presence by ten miles ”"—‘ My 
person by ten miles.” 

14. “We are glad the Dauphin is g 
pleasant with us”—“My Lord Prince 
Dauphin is very pleasant with me.” 

15. “ Hath turned his balls to gunstones” 
—* But tell him instead of balls of leather 
we will toss him balls of brass and iron.” 

16. ““Convey them with safe conduct "— 
“TI beseach your Grace to deliver me your 
safe conduct under your broad - seal 
emanuel.” 

17. “Is it possible that I should love the 
enemy of France?”—‘“ How should I love 
thee, which is my father’s enemy?” 

18. “God save your Majesty! ”—‘ God 
preserve your Maiestie!” 


From all these parallels one cannot help 
seeing the great dependence of Shakespeare 
upon the Victories for plot, order, thought, 
incident, phraseology. Seven of the fifteen 
items under “General Plot and Order ”— 
one half or more of the plays under con- 
sideration—could not have come from the 
chronicles or any other known source besides 
the Victories, and the other eight could have 
come from the chronicles only in scattered 
parts, while the Victories could have fur- 
nished them fully and completely. 

Of the forty-two items under “ Specific 
Details ” only six could have come from the 
various chronicles or other possible sources, 
and even those six could not have come so 
fully and directly as they could have from 
the Victories. Moreover, it should be 
noticed that the forty-two details are in 
exactly the same order and are to be found 
in exactly the same scene or situation in the 
parallel plays under consideration. 

The eighteen items under “ Phraseology” 
likewise show much connection between the 
plays under consideration. No two authors 
working independently could have arrived 
at so much similar phraseology and in the 
same place and order as that. On the other 
hand, there is no such similarity in phraseo- 
logy between Shakespeare’s plays and the 
chronicles. In fact, there is not a single sure 
case of such similarity. So granted that 
Shakespeare used the chronicles as well as 
Victories, then why should there be so much 
similarity of phrase in the one case and prac- 
tically none in the other? Could it be that 
Shakespeare did not use the chronicles 
directly as he must have the Victories? 

While, as we have seen, the Victories has 
a tremendous amount of material in com- 
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mon with just Shakespeare's plays, Holins- 
hed’s Chronicles has very few things so in 
common. Indeed, the only material I have 
found that is common only to Holinshed 
and Shakespeare is the idea of Hal’s ideal 
nature—the playful and noble nature of the 
Prince; the estrangement of father and son 
by the exaggerated reports of “ pickthanks ”; 
Hal’s heroism at Shrewsbury; his willingness 
to hear all sides of a question before decid- 
ing; his quickness of decision once he sees 
his course clearly; his masterful enforcement 
of discipline; his being forced by military 
necessity to kill his prisoners; his giving 
credit for the victory to God and not to 
man; his refusing to have his dinted and 
bruised helmet borne before him on his 
triumphal march to London, because he 
feared it might make him seem vain, selfish, 
and not thankful to God for the victory. 
But these details, adding up to Hal’s ideal 
nature, constitute a very small part of the 
plays under study and there is not a single 
verbal parallel among them. So if Shake- 
speare used Holinshed directly, why should 
there not be far more parallels between only 
Shakespeare and Holinshed than just these 
view? Could it be that these few parallels 
came to Shakespeare from some source that 
he, Holinshed, and the author of the Vic- 
tories had in common but which no longer 


exists? C. A. GREER. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ FAIR IS FOUL” 


" FAIR is foul and foul is fair,” cry Mac- 

beth’s witches; and on _ his first 
entrance he echoes them with “ So foul and 
fair a day I have not seen.” Various inter- 
pretations of the paradox and of Macbeth’s 
version of it have been offered. A possible 
source in proverbial tradition has been sug- 
gested, and similar lines in Spenser pointed 
out. Dowden argued that Macbeth’s line 
implied the existence already of a psychic tie 
between him and the witches.' Recently, on 
the other hand, Hardin Craig has recalled 
that Henry Cunningham used the pair of 
lines as evidence that the first scene, or at 
least its close, was non-Shakespearean.? No 
one, however, seems to have noticed that the 
paradox is developed by Shakespeare him- 
self in the “ Dark Lady” sonnets with such 


’ Most of the standard and familiar comments are 
} pe in either Furness or the Rolfe edition of 
t splay Gilow York, 1899, p. 82 ; (Ch 

@ Complete Works o akespeare icago, 
1951), p. 1047. on ° 
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intensity and such varied treatment that 
questions both of authenticity and of a close 
relationship between the two speeches seem 
settled beyond all discussion.* At the same 
time the connection between the sonnets and 
Macbeth on this small point seems to give 
us a faint glimpse—extremely faint—into 
the working of Shakespeare’s mind. 

Part of the fun of the light-hearted ones 
among the sonnets to the Dark Lady lies, as 
everyone knows, in the punning made pos- 
sible by the conventional equating of dark 
colouring with ugliness and light colouring 
with beauty. Hence in part the chuckle 
from “A thousand grones . . . do witnesse 
beare/ Thy blacke is fairest” (131, 10-12);* 
hence the topsy-turvy compliment of “ Then 
will I sweare beauty her selfe is blacke,/ 
And all they foule that thy complexion 
lacke ” (132, 13-14); hence too the manner 
of the indirect thrust at the woman for using 
cosmetics in “fairing the foule with Arts 
faulse borrow'd face” (127, 6). 

In due course, however, as disgust, shame, 
and anger become dominant attitudes in the 
mind of the lover,® the tone of the punning 
changes, and at the same time the terms foul 
and fair and their equivalents expand in 
significance to include the woman’s mind 
and soul: a shift quite in accordance, of 
course, with the platonic concept of corre- 
spondence between physical appearance and 
the quality of the soul. We find the expan- 
sion first in the bitter third quatrain of 
sonnet 137: 

Why should my heart thinke that a seuerall plot, 


Which my heart knowes the wide worlds common 
place? 


*Most recently, Henry N. Paul, in The Royal 
Play of Macbeth (New York, 1950), has suggested 
that “ All hail” was Jinked in Shakespeare’s mind 
with Judas’ greeting to Christ, and hence implied 
treachery. With this point in mind he sees Mac- 
beth’s “ foul”? as looking back to the witches’ line 
in scene i, and ahead to the implicit treachery of 
their ‘ All hail.” To buttress his point, he goes 
back to a similar line in Love’s Labour's Lost 
(5.2.399-400), and thus reminds us that the fair- 
foul paradox, whatever its outer source, had long 
been in Shakespeare’s mind. (P. 199.) For his 
purpose, however, he has no occasion to carry the 
matter further. 

‘Quotations from the sonnets come from the 
Pew! Douglas replica of the 1609 quarto (London, 

* Not concerned to re-order the sequence of the 
sonnets, I nevertheless find it impossible to imagine 
| of the light-hearted ones intended to come after 
137, and phrase my sentence accordingly. The 
point, however, is not critical here. Neither is 
the question of autobiographical or non-autobio- 
graphical intention. 
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Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not 

To put faire truth vpon so foule a face. 
After that the manner of using the terms 
shifts back and forth, sometimes with 
ambiguous results, as in the couplet of 148. 
Recurrently, however, the lines hammer at 
the spiritual ugliness of the woman, either 
for betraying her lover, or simply as being 
evil; and in the two sonnets which form 
emotional peaks of the sequence, the fair- 
foul paradox is driven home with terrific 
force. One is sonnet 152, with its surging 
resentment against the woman’s treachery, 
its accusation of perjury, and its harshly 
ironic confession that the lover, too, has 
been guilty of that crime, since he has 
“sworne deepe othes” of her kindness, 
truth, and constancy. After a passing (and 
ambiguous) reference to her body, it ends, 


For I haue sworne thee faire: more periurde eye, 
To swere against the truth so foule a lie. 


The other sonnet, more bitter still, is 147, 
with its wild outcry which Samuel Butler 
said could not but be autobiographical,° 
“ Past cure I am, now Reason is past care,/ 
And frantick madde with euer-more vnrest ” 
(9-10). After some of the freest rhythmic 
patterns in the entire series, the sonnet closes 
with a couplet in which the final line’s strict 
iambic pentameter hammers home its point 
with almost brutal violence. The lover 
knows he must have become finally mad, he 
says: 

For I haue sworne thee faire, and thought thee 


right, 

Who art = black as héll, as darke as night. 

No wonder that when Shakespeare wanted 
a phrase which should briefly express the 
hellish treachery and horror of Macbeth’s 
witches he should make them say, “ Fair is 
foul and foul is fair.” How should he not? 
And no wonder that he should have Mac- 
beth speak first in nearly the same words. 
So far from any possibility of the phrase not 
being his, it might rather serve if need were 
to establish that he had written at least those 
scenes of Macbeth. At the same time the 
closest possible relationship seems likely 
between the two speeches: not necessarily 
that Shakespeare wished to suggest that a 
bond was already established between his 
protagonist and the forces of evil, of course; 
but surely that he himself heard the echo as 
a tragic foreshadowing—perhaps, even, as 
offering sharp dramatic irony when fol- 
lowed by the witches’ fair-sounding 


* Shakespeare’s Sonnets Reconsidered (London, 
1927), p. 24. 
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promises. For after what the poet had done 
with the fair-foul paradox in the sonnets it 
must have been for him so full of overtones 
of evil, so packed with connotations ranging 
from hard irony to bitter awareness of dis- 
guised wickedness, that it would come as 
the most easily found, most effective, and 
most rich shorthand possible to express the 
power of illusion and the foul evil beneath it 
carried by the three supernal hags. 


F. G. ScHoFF. 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 


THE 15TH-CENTURY CAROL AND 
CHRISTMAS 


GIR EDMUND CHAMBERS has already 

noted that in R. L. Greene’s standard 
collection, The Early English Carols,’ “ the 
domination of the winter festival is a little 
obscured in the arrangement”; to illustrate 
his point he calculates that “Christmas will 
by itself account for well over a third of the 
total collection.”* But if we consider only 
those early English carols in Greene that are 
set to music, the dominance of Christmas is 
far more pronounced than even Sir 
Edmund’s figures would indicate. There 
are 82 or possibly 83 carols with musical 
settings in Greene’s collection. Of these, 50 
could be associated with the Christmas cele- 
brations—nearly three-fifths of the total. An 
examination of the standard music collection 
edited by John Stevens in the Musica Britan- 
nica series* produces still more striking re- 
sults. In this collection there are 78 different 
musical settings of English carols, and 61 at 
least of these carols, or nearly four-fifths, 
can be connected with Christmas. (Stevens, 
it should be observed, does not go beyond 
1,500, whereas Greene carries his collection 
to 1,550.) 

We may conclude from these facts that 
carol-singing and Christmas were much more 
closely associated in the fifteenth century 
than a cursory reading of Greene’s carol 
texts would suggest. Further study may 
even indicate a clear differentiation between 
the purely literary carol of the century and the 
carol which was intended to be set in music. 

"RR, L. Greene, The Early English Carols. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1935. 

2B. K. Chambers, English Literature at the Close 
of the Middle Ages. Chapter II, ‘ The Carol and 
the Fifteenth Century Lyric.” page 87) Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1945 (reprinted 1947). 


* Mediaeval Carols, edited by John Stevens. 
Volume IV of Musica Britannica. London, 1952. 
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(Whether the latter was actually set is 
another matter.) It may be that in the light 
of such a study Green’s account of the early 
English carol—which has come to be gener- 
ally accepted during the past twenty years— 
will need some slight revision. 


J. CopLey, M.A. 
University of Malaya. 


DUNCAN, MACBETH, AND JEREMIAH 
DUNCAN says to Macbeth, 


I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To make thee full of growing. 
(I, iv, 28-29.)* 

Richmond Noble indicates possible Biblical 
sources for the lines, implying that Shake- 
speare could have used the word plant as 
he did without having any specific passage 
in mind.” 

Contextual evidence, however, shows not 
only that Shakespeare was thinking of Jere- 
miah xii, 2, but, more important, was making 
dramatic use of that and the adjacent verses. 
For, according to Jeremiah, it is the ungodly 
who are being planted to flourish. He asks 


Howe happeneth it that the way of the 

ungodly is so prosperous, and that it goeth 

so well with them which without shame 

offend and live in wickednesse. Thou 

plantest them . . . (xii, 1-2).° 
Anyone in the audience recalling the passage 
from Jeremiah would catch the ironic im- 
plications as Duncan “plants” Macbeth 
whose ungodly thoughts will soon find their 
outlet in wicked actions. 

The comparison is continued when Dun- 
can turns to the faithful Banquo 

That hast no less deserv’d, nor must be known 


No less to have done so, let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart. 
(I, iv, 30-32.) 


Banquo replies, 
There if I grow, 
The harvest is your own. 
(I, iv, 32-33.) 
Verse 3 in Jeremiah reads, 
But thou Lord to whom I am well knowen, 
thou that hast seene and proved my 
heart... 


"References to the text of 8 EL are from 
the Complete Plays and Poems, ed. by W. A. Neil- 
son and C. J. Hill (1941). 

Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge and Use of 
the Book of Common Prayer (London: S.P.C.K.., 
1935), p. 232-233. 
one erences to the Bible are from the edition 


; ted at L i ” 
in a at London by Christopher Barker 
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In addition to the echo of the word heart, 
both Banquo and Jeremiah are shown as 
beloved and, for the time being, unrewarded. 
Each indicates his complete devotion to 
his master. Jeremiah and Banquo stand by 
to see the wicked prosper. But the spiritual 
victory of both is the eventual result. 


NORMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


TWO ITEMS IN THE JONSON 
APOCRYPHA 


HIS note concerns two epitaphs which 
are printed among ‘ Poems ascribed to 
Jonson’ in the Oxford Ben Jonson (VIII, 
433-434, 444): the famous tribute to Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sister, Mary Herbert, Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, beginning ‘ Underneath 
this sable hearse’, and the satirical distich 
on the lawyer who died ‘an honest man’. 
The former poem, which is perhaps the 
most frequently discussed epitaph in English, 
has been generally recognized as the work of 
William Browne of Tavistock since Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges published Browne’s minor 
poems from MS. Lansdowne 777 in 1815— 
though B. H. Newdigate remarks in his 
edition of Jonson’s poems (1936, p. x) that 
‘no decisive reason has yet been advanced 
for rejecting it’ from the Jonson canon. 
With a monumental disregard for the vice 
of repetition, a number of scholars have 
convincingly advocated Browne’s claim. 
See, for example, Notes and Queries, First 
Series, III (1851), 262; the articles of Sir 
Edmund Chambers in Academy, L (1896), 
432, and of Sir Herbert Grierson in The 
Modern Language Review, VI (1911), 517- 
518; the brochure of Philip Sidney, ‘ The 
Subject of All Verse, Being an Inquiry into 
the Authorship of a Famous Epitaph (1907); 
and the note in Norman Ault’s Seventeenth 
Century Lyrics (1928, pp. 489-490), which 
gives a complete history of the epitaph in the 
seventeenth century. These authorities, as 
well as the Oxford editors, assert that the 
attribution to Jonson was first made in 1756 
in Peter Whalley’s edition of the Works (VI, 
297), on the ground that ‘this delicate epi- 
taph is universally assigned to our author’. 
Previously in the eighteenth century the epi- 
taph had appeared anonymously in The 
Spectator, March 11, 1727; in such works as 
William Oldys’ Collection of Epigrams 
(1727, sig. 06, 1735, sig. N3’) and Ferdinand 
Foot’s Nutcracker (1751, pp. 23-24); and in 
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George Ballard’s Memoirs of Several Ladies 
of Great Britain (1752, p. 264). 

Where did Whalley get his notion of Jon- 
son’s authorship? He seems to have 
accepted the word of W. R. Chetwood, who 
remarked of the Countess in a miserable 
compilation entitled The British Theatre 
(Dublin, 1750, and London, 1752, p. 18) that 
* Ben Johnson has wrote a celebrated Epitaph 
on her’. The true culprit, then, appears to 
be Chetwood; and, in view of his well- 
known unreliability and the overwhelming 
evidence for Browne, the case against Jon- 
son’s authorship seems to be closed forever. 

Because Whalley felt that Jonson could 
not have been guilty of the indecorum of 
the second stanza of the epitaph, he lopped 
it off. By printing only the first stanza, he 
gave currency to the notion that the second 
was somehow spurious or inferior, a notion 
that has persisted down to the present. The 
subsequent editors of Jonson’s poems, 
Alexander Chalmers, William Gifford, Fran- 
cis Cunningham, ‘ Barry Cornwall’, and 
Robert Bell, as well as such anthologists as 
Richard Graves, Joseph Ritson, Arthur 
Clifford, Thomas Campbell, Peter Cunning- 
ham, Robert Chambers, John Booth, Wil- 
liam Pulleyn, W. D. Adams, Fitz-Roy 
Carrington, and John Masefield all follow 
Whalley or each other. Later critics have 
concurred. In their respective articles cited 
above, Chambers speaks of the ‘ second and 
much inferior stanza’, and Grierson half- 
heartedly says, ‘I venture to suggest that 
what has happened is that two distinct epi- 
taphs—both by Browne—have been acci- 
dentally run together, as often happens when 
poems circulated in manuscript’. There 
seems to be no evidence to support Grier- 
son’s conjecture. None of the early printed 
copies contains only the first stanza, and 
the second, which does not sound at all like 
an independent poem, is found nowhere 
alone. To be sure, John Aubrey recorded 
only the first stanza; but he was more 
interested in the authorship of the epitaph 
than in its text, for he left two quite different 
versions: one in ‘ Brief Lives’ (ed. Andrew 
Clark, 1898, I, 312-313), and one in 
‘Memoires of naturall remarques in Wilts’ 
(The Natural History of Wiltshire, ed. John 
Britton, 1847, p. 90). To curtail the epitaph 
by omitting the second stanza, after the 
fashion of the copy in The Oxford Book of 
Seventeenth Century Verse (1934, p. 339) or 
that in Gerald Bullett’s English Galaxy 
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(1933, p. 221), is silently to judge the seven. 
teenth century by the standards of a later 
age. We do not care to visualize a woman’s 
turning into a marble tomb upon reading 
Mary Herbert’s epitaph, or indeed upon any 
other occasion; but the seventeenth-century 
reader cherished such metamorphoses for 
their wit. It was the second stanza with its 
grotesque conceit which was imitated, not 
the first. Milton probably had it in mind 
when he wrote ‘On Shakespeare’, and 
several other poems containing parallels 
could be cited: James Shirley’s ‘ Vppon the 
Ladye Ryuers who dyed w" greife ’ (Poems, 
ed. R. L. Armstrong, 1941, p. 34); ‘An 
Epitaph upon the untimely born, untimely 
fallen Prince, Charles’, part of which is 
printed in John Bruce’s Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic . . . 1628-1629 (1859, 
p. 561); Henry King’s ‘ An Epitaph on Niobe 
turned to Stone’ (Poems, 1657, p. 9); and 
John Oldham’s ‘To the Memory of my 
Dear Friend, Mr. Charles Morwent’ 
(Remains, 1684, p. 49). George Rudolf 
Weckherlin, an early German admirer of 
English poetry, also seems to have copied 
Browne’s epitaph in an epigram on Niobe in 
his Geistliche und weltliche Gedichte, 1641 
(Gedichte, ed. Hermann Fischer, 1894, |, 
441). The seventeenth century accepted the 
second stanza and so should we, especially 
since the question of Jonson’s sense of pro- 
priety—the original motive for truncating 
the epitaph—is no longer pertinent. 

The authorship of the epitaph on the 
honest lawyer is not so easily established. 
Five editions of Wits Recreations between 
1641 and 1683 printed anonymous copies. A 
version had earlier appeared among ‘ Epi- 
grammes By Sir I. H. and others’ appended 
to Alcilia. Philoparthens louing Folly (1613, 
1628, sig. 04), with the title ‘ An Epitaph by 
a man of his Father’. Alcilia contains 
twenty unsigned epigrams, eleven of which 
are elsewhere attributed to Sir John Haring- 
ton. Though F. J. Furnivall, who printed 
a version which he called ‘ The Miraculous 
Lawyer’ in Love-Poems and Humourous 
Ones (1874, p. 121), remarked that ‘ Haring- 
ton has an epigram like this’, no edition of 
Harington has ever contained the epitaph. 
In fact, there are no epitaphs among 
Harington’s epigrams. Jonson’s claim seems 
to be the stronger one. The Oxford editors, 
who quote the copy assigned to Jonson in 
The Life and Errors of John Dunton (1705, 
p. 213), have overlooked an earlier ascrip- 
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tion by John Aubrey, who recorded an 
anecdote similar to Dunton’s in Brief Lives 
(ed. O. L. Dick, 1950, p. 179). Perhaps Dun- 
ton saw Aubrey’s manuscript? Whether or 
not Jonson was guilty of the original wit- 
ticism, it has since become a part of English 
folklore. Contributors to Notes and Queries, 
Ninth Series, X (1902), 306, 375, and XI 
(1903), 178, 397, sent in a large number of 
‘honest’ epitaphs, and A. S. Harvey, in 
Ballads, Songs, and Rhymes of East Anglia 
(1936, p. 161), claims to have seen a four-line 
expansion of the epitaph on the honest 
lawyer actually inscribed on a tombstone at 


Swaffham. C. F. Main. 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


THE VEILED FACE OF MILTON’S 
WIFE 


THE closely reasoned debate between Mr. 

W. R. Parker and Mr. Fitzroy Pyle 
[R.E.S., XXI (1945), 235-8; XXV_ (1949), 
57-60; New Series, II (1951), 147-54] over 
the question raised by the former, whether 
Milton’s sonnet on his “ late espoused saint ” 
is about his first or his second wife, touches 
on several possible reasons why Milton 
dreamed of his wife as veiled. But there are 
points to add both to this subject and to 
the related subject of identity. 

Are there not five logical reasons for “ Her 
face was veiled ”? 

1. Because Alcestis was veiled 
“like” circumstances. 

2. Because, as Mr. Pyle says, upholding 
the standard view that the subject is 
Katharine Woodcock, “As he had never 
actually seen his wife, the picture he forms 
of her in his dream is featureless” (XXV, 
60). But there is on Mr. Parker's side not 
only the point that he makes with the aid 
of Miss Eleanor G. Brown, that a blind 
person can form “a mental picture, in his 
dream, of a face never actually seen” (II, 
149, n. 3). There is also the fact that a 
person with sight may recognize a well- 
known figure in a dream whose face never- 
theless happens to be obscure or totally 
featureless. Dickens had such a dream, in 
Genoa, of his late beloved Mary Hogarth. 
“... IT fell asleep and dreamed this dream. 
-.. In an indistinct place, which was quite 
sublime in its indistinctness, I was visited by 
aSpirit. I could not make out the face, nor 


in the 
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do I recollect that I desired to do so. It 
wore a blue drapery, as the Madonna might 
in a picture by Raphael; and bore no re- 
semblance to any one I have known except 
in stature. I think (but I am not sure) that 
I recognised the voice. Anyway, I knew it 
was poor Mary’s spirit. I was not at all 
afraid, but in a great delight, so that I wept 
very much, and stretching out my arms to it 
called it ‘Dear.’’* This is poignantly close 
to Milton’s sonnet, whether or not one finds, 
with Mr. Pyle, that the latter has the Virgin 
Mary in the background too (inasmuch as 
Katharine died—though the reader can 
scarcely be expected to know this, even 
Masson did not know it—the day after 
Candlemas). 

3. Because the garb is suitable to the wife’s 
“now saintly estate in heaven ” (Parker, II, 
151). The Marchioness of Winchester was 
“clad in radiant sheen ” (“ An Epitaph,” 73), 
and “the marriage of the Lamb ” (Rev. xix, 
7-9) was remembered in “ Lycidas,” 176 ff. 
and “Epitaphium Damonis,” 216 ff. The 
veil would be the feminine equivalent of the 
“infula alba ” that encircled the head of the 
late Bishop of Winchester in Milton earlier 
and parallel vision (El. III, 55 ff.). 

4. Miss Brown’s suggestion that the veil 
is a part of the wife’s shroud may strike a 
modern reader as ghoulish and put him un- 
comfortably in mind of the celebrated por- 
trait of Donne in his winding sheet.2, How- 
ever, for the very reason that Milton is not 
Poe, this hypothesis is a rational one and 
Christianity free of morbidity. When Dante 
had his premonitory vision of the death of 
Beatrice, he saw her ladies covering her with 
a veil.* 

5. It being agreed that Milton is thinking 
of “the Churching of Women,” the cere- 
mony of thanksgiving after childbirth, the 
question of what is meant by the rubric 
“decently apparelled” comes in. “In the 
reign of King James I an order was made 
by the chancellor of Norwich, that every 
woman who came to be churched should 
come covered with a white veil: a woman 
refusing to conform was excommunicated 
for contempt, and prayed a prohibition; 
alleging, that such order was not warranted 


‘John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens, ed. 
J. W. T. Ley (London, 1928), pr. 348-9. 

* Frontispiece to Death’s Duel, 1632 (reproduced 
in Grierson’s edition of the Poems, I, opp. p. 369). 

***Vedea che donne la covrian d’un velo.” La 
Vita Nuova, XXIII, Canzone, |. 68 
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by any custom or canon of the Church of 
England. The judges desired the opinion of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who con- 
vened divers bishops to consult thereupon; 
and they certifying that it was the ancient 
usage of the Church of England, for women 
who came to be churched to come veiled, a 
prohibition was denied.”* Puritan though 
he was, and contemptuous though he once 
showed himself to be of one detail in this 
prayer book service,° Milton may here be 
remembering “ancient usage,” even as he 
recalled ““ Old Law.” 

Thus there are too many possible reasons 
for “‘ Her face was veiled ” to help with the 
identity question, though the aesthetic 
hedonist will always have a particular affec- 
tion for Reason No. 2, without troubling 
unduly over what dreams the sighted and 
the sightless may have. Nor does it help— 
though it is interesting—to look ahead to the 
dream, emotionally and even verbally 
parallel,° Adam had when Eve was being 
created (Paradise Lost, viii, 462 ff.), for 
which wife was the original of Eve, Eve as 
tenderly loved? 

But is there a clue that the sonnet is about 
Katharine Milton in the persistent references 
to “ washed from spot,” “ Purification,” “in 
white, pure as her mind,” since “ Katharine ” 
derives from Greek “katharos,” pure? 
Milton was an inveterate etymologist, as is 
well known, and if he was caressing a name 
here, he was only doing what Dante had 
done so loftily with “Beatrice” (to say 
nothing of “ Pietra”), and Petrarch with 
“Laura.” If Chaucer’s references to 
“ Blanche ” culminate in “ And goode faire 
White she het,”’’ so Milton’s more complex 
references to his lady’s name culminate in 
“pure as her mind.” He could not but 


*Part of a note, originally Keble’s, in Ronald 
Bayne’s edition of Hooker’s Of the Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, the Fifth Book (London, 1902), p. 
a in the Everyman’s Library edition, vol. II, 


p 
. impertinences, as those thanks in the 
womans Churching for her delivery from Sunburn- 
ing and Moonblasting, as if she had bin travailing 
not in her bed, but in the deserts of Arabia.” 
Columbia Works, III, 352. See the note in Milford 
C. Jochums’ edition of An Apology (Urbana, 1950), 
p. 198, and James Holly Hanford’s comment on 
1. 6 of the sonnet, ed., Poems, 2nd Edition (New 
York, 1953), p. 188. 
* Discussed in my Yet Once More: Verbal and 
Psychological Pattern in Milton (New York, 1953), 


pp. 15-17. 
*The Book of the Duchess, 948. Cf. ll. 905 
and 942. 
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have thought that Katharine, like Blanche, 
“ hadde not hir name wrong.’”* 


Epwarp S. LE Comte. 


Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


*Ibid., 951. I realize that arguing from names 
might be thought to cut both ways, since, Mr. 
Parker having raised the possibility that Mary is 
the wife referred to, and Mr. Pyle having brought 
in the Virgin Mary, one could say that the name 
of the first wife leads to an association with “ im. 
maculata ’’ too, and that would put us back where 
we started. I would reply that the evidence for 
Milton in his second and third periods as an erudite 
punster and etymologist, acutely conscious of roots 
and ancient meanings, is surely much stronger than 
the possibility that he would associate any of his 
wives with the Virgin Mary. 


MATHEW’S PILLS AND “ THE 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ” 


"THE second part of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
is the record of a more light-hearted 
journey than that described in the First Part. 
There is a whole company of travellers, there 
is music, and even dancing; and the religious 
allegory sometimes takes the form of edify- 
ing jokes. The most daring of these, and the 
one most characteristic of Bunyan’s earthy 
and simple piety, concerns the stomach- 
ache which attacks Christiana’s little boy 
Matthew, and his cure by the physician Mr. 
Skill! Matthew has contracted his com- 
plaint by eating the fruit from the overhang- 
ing trees of Beelzebub’s orchard; the episode 
depicts in Calvinist terms the appearance of 
original sin in the soul, and its defeat through 
the mediation of the body and blood of 
Christ. First Mr. Skill makes up a purge 
from “ the Blood of a Goat, the Ashes of an 
Heifer, and with some of the Juice of 
Hyssop, &c.” This is an allegory of the 
Mosaic law and of course the dose is un- 
successful, for as all Bible-trained members 
of Bunyan’s sect knew, from the Epistle to 
the Romans, “ By the law I came to know 
sin”. Then Matthew is given pills made “ ex 
Carne & Sanguine Christi” (the Latin is no 
echo of the old religion, but a parody of 
pharmaceutical jargon). These represent 
the working of justification by Christ’s blood, 
and they are highly successful in purging the 
boy, and “ridding him of his Gripes”. 
We can still appreciate the rough humour 
of the medical metaphor, however much 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress, edited by Edmund 


Venables. Second Edition revised by Mabel Pea- 
cock (Clarendon Press, 1925), pp. 212-214. 
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standards of propriety in religious exhorta- 
tion may have altered; Bunyan’s lack of any 
sense of incongruity has a child-like quality 
that is nearer to the temper of the middle 
ages, when all things, grave and gay, pleasant 
and unpleasant, were grist to the homilist’s 
mill. But the episode had a topical point 
for contemporary readers which has now 
become totally obscured. “ Mathew’s 
powders” were a celebrated remedy in 
England in the Restoration period, as well- 
known as Beecham’s pills are today. Thus 
in a biographical account of another Non- 
conformist preacher and writer, Vavasor 
Powell, the author relates without any 
further comment that he took “one of 
Mathew’s pills ”.?. This was in 1670, fourteen 
years before the publication of the Second 
Part of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Professor W. Y. Tindall has in a brief 
note in his John Bunyan, Mechanick 
Preacher (1934) drawn attention to the asso- 
ciation between Matthew and his gripes and 
the ‘ Mathew ’ of the pills mentioned in the 
life of Powell. However, neither he nor any 
other scholar seems to have noticed that 
Mathew had published an account of his 
pill and its benefits, and that many of the 
outstanding features of his treatment corre- 
spond in detail with the features of the alle- 
gorical cure effected by Mr. Skill. 

The work in question is The Unlearned 
Alchymist His Antidote, or, A more full 
and ample Explanation of the Use, Virtue 
and Benefit of my PILL. Richard Mathew. 
1662. Whereunto is added Sundry Cures 
and Experiences, with particular direction 
unto particular Diseases and Distempers. 
Also sundry plain and easy Receits, which 
the Ingenuous may prepare for their own 
health.’ In the course of it the statement of 
the purely medical benefits of the pill is 
padded out with fervent evangelical exhor- 
tation, including lurid diatribes against the 
Ranters for their unclean living. Both its 
piety and its sensationalism would be calcu- 
lated to make the book popular with the 
same simple-minded public for which The 
Pilgrim’s Progress was intended. 

The pill is said to be efficacious against 
“Pains, Aches, gripings, divers Diseases ” 
(The Unlearned Alchymist, A2) and it is 

*The Life and Death of Mr. Vavasor Powell 
(1671), p. 190. 

* This is from the title page of the second edition. 
The first appeared in 1660, and there was a third 
In 


1663. e bookseller was Giles Calvert. who 
published many works by Puritan sectaries. 
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described as “a Corrector of all Vegetative 
poysons”. It obtains its effects by 
thoroughly purging the system, just as in 
Matthew’s case: It “ purgeth by Sweating 
and Urine .. . it will vomit some, purge 
others, and make others sweat out of 
measure”. Christiana’s boy has the same 
experience with his pill: 

It caused him to purge, it caused him to 

sleep and rest quietly, it put him into a 

fine heat and breathing sweat, and did 

quite rid him of his Gripes. 

Richard Mathew speaks of his pill as a uni- 
versal remedy (pp. 19, 107) and this claim is 
also advanced by Mr. Skill: 

It is a universal Pill, ’tis good against all 

the Diseases that Pilgrims are incident to, 

and when it is well prepared, it will keep 
good, time out of mind. 
Of course in Bunyan the parallelism here 
helps to bring out a special theological 
point: the universal efficacy of divine grace 
for those whom God has elected. 

Finally, Mathew’s wonder-working medi- 
cine has to be taken in a liquid, ale or wine 
being mentioned as suitable (p. 109). 
Bunyan’s Matthew has to take his pills in 
liquid, and again the ingenuity of the alle- 
gorist gives a special turn to his fun at the 
expense of this well-known quack remedy: 

Now he was to take them three at a time 

fasting, in half a quarter of a Pint of the 

Tears of Repentance. 


ROGER SHARROCK. 
The University, 


Southampton. 


A SERENDIPITAL PORTRAIT 


ON the 6th of April 1684 there died at 

Hambleden Manor (of which he was the 
Lord) in the County of Buckinghamshire one 
Robert Abbott, aged 38. 

His father, also named Robert, who had 
died of “ feaver ” and had been buried in the 
vault of the Parish Church of Saint Michael, 
Cornhill, London, on the 11th June 1658, 
had been a Scrivener and Banker well known 
in the reigning days of King Charles the First 
of Blessed Memory. 

On 16th March 1643 King Charles, then 
at Oxford, addressed a “Commission under 
the Great Seal to Several Persons in 
London” one of those so addressed being 
Robert Abbott the elder. 

As a result of this “Commission of 
Array” the Waller Plot was hatched, but 
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unfortunately the gaff was blown by a man 
named Rowe, servant to Mr. Tomkins, one 
of the plotters, who reported to the Govern- 
ment authorities what he had learned by 
eavesdropping. 

All concerned, including the Lady 
D’Aubigny who had brought the Com- 
mission to London, were arrested and some, 
their estates having been sequestered, were 
brought to trial. 

On Monday, the 3rd of July 1643 Mr. 
Tomkins and Mr. Challoner were sentenced 
to death, a similar sentence being passed on 
Robert Abbott on Tuesday 4th July. The 
two former were duly hanged on gibbets 
erected outside their own houses and their 
last speeches make interesting reading. For 
some reason, at present unknown, the latter 
was reprieved. As late as 1936 there were 
extant “25 letters and documents concern- 
ing the complicity of Robert Abbott in the 
Waller Plot” which were sold by a well- 
known London firm in that year. They, in all 
probability, hold the clue to the reason for 
the reprieve, but unfortunately all trace of 
them has been lost. 

On the 25th September 1645, on payment 
of a final sum of £100, Robert was dis- 
charged by the Committee for Compounding 
with Delinquents and was free to resume his 
business. In the London Guildhall Library 
there is an account book, undoubtedly one 
of his, which indicates the growth of his 
prosperity between the years 1646 and 1651. 

At an unknown date he had married 
Bethia Chapman, daughter of Jasper Chap- 
man and grand-daughter of John Chapman, 
who was buried at Rushbury near Bridg- 
north in the county of Shropshire on the 21st 
February 1598. 

Their eldest daughter, Sarah, was married 
in December 1654 to Nicholas Charleton 
and, as her mother Bethia was baptised on 
the 7th January 1621, it is clear that they 
were both, mother and daughter, married 
at the age of about 16, and therefore that 
Robert and Bethia must have married circa 
1637. 

Their son, Robert, of Hambleden Manor, 
was baptised on the 29th October 1646 and 
their last child was born nine weeks after 
her father’s death in 1658. 

These facts were all known when the 
writer read, in a description of Hambleden 
Manor contained in Lipscomb’s “ History 
and Antiquities of the County of Bucking- 
hamshire,” the words “ and in the hall was a 
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picture of Mr. Robert Abbot (sic) Lord of 
the Manor in 1684.” 

When the younger Robert died at Hamble- 
den, where he lies buried in the Church, he 
left the Manor to his cousin William Clay- 
ton, one of the sons of his father’s sister 
Alice and a brother of Sir Robert Clayton, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1680, who had 
inherited his uncle’s business, “house and 
shoppe ” in Cornhill, in 1658 when he was a 
young man of 29. 

When the Clayton collection of family 
portraits was dispersed in 1952 there was 
one that had never been identified, which 
the writer acquired under the impression that 
it might be the one mentioned by Lipscomb. 

It is a well-preserved three-quarter length 
life-size portrait of a young man of thirty 
or so years of age dresed in a maroon 
coloured slashed-sleeve coat, dark brown 
cloak, and wearing long black hair over- 
flowing the shoulders. 

The artist is unknown but experts opine 
that it is by Lely, in his early days, by 
William Dobson or possibly by Isaac Fuller. 
From the hair-style and dress it is clear that 
it was painted in the decade 1640-1650, 
and, therefore, that the subject must have 
been born circa 1610. Thus it became clear 
that it could not possibly represent Robert 
of Hambleden. 

His Clayton uncles were born between 
1586 and 1593; his Clayton cousins were 
born between 1629 and 1645. This ruled out 
all possibility of the portrait being that of 
a Clayton. Who then, could it be? 

Research led to the discovery that in the 
records of London Chancery Town deposi- 
tions are documents concerning the case of 
Dash versus Foote one of which is signed 
“Robert Abbott, of Saint Michael Cornhill, 
London, Scrivener, aged 46” and the date 
is November 28th 1656. 

Thus Robert the elder was born in 1610 
and it appears likely that when he left his 
“house and shoppe” to his nephew Robert 
Clayton on his death in 1658 therein hung 
the portrait of himself which is now, seren- 
dipitally, in the hands of his five greats 


grandson. JASPER ABBOTT. 


JONATHAN SWIFT’S CHESTER 
RELATIVES 
JONATHAN SWIFT, writing from Chester 


on 2 September 1710 says ‘“ My Cozn 
Abigail is grown prodigiously old,” and later, 
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on 6 June 1713, he writes, “I had a charm- 
jing and handsome cousin here [Chester] 
twenty years ago. I was to see her tonight, 
and in my conscience she is not handsome 
at all.’ 

Who was this lady, and how was she 
related to the Dean? It has been suggested 
that she was related to the mother of the 
Dean, who was Abigail Erick, probably a 
native of Leicestershire. In neither of the 
references quoted is there any clue to the 
surname of this cousin in Chester, but in 
November 1726 Swift wrote to Mrs. Green- 
vil [sic] of Abbey Court, Chester, concerning 
his portrait, which was to be sent to her.” 

It is significant that an “ Abigail Swift of 
ye Abbey Court, spinster, married John 
Greenfield [sic], of Preston, in Lancashire, 
Gent.,” at St. Oswald’s, Chester on 16 
December 1714. Further, we find that Abi- 
gail [Abbygell in the register], daughter of 
Mr. Isaac Swift, merchant and church- 
warden, was baptised at St. Oswald’s, 
Chester, 23 September 1673. It may be sur- 
prising to find the lady described as 
“prodigiously old” at the age of thirty- 
seven, but twenty years before 1710, when 
Abigail, Jonathan Swift’s cousin, was 
“charming and handsome,” Abigail Swift, 
of the Abbey Court, Chester, would have 
been aged twenty. 

The identification appears to be satisfac- 
tory. As to her father, Isaac Swift, he was 
a merchant and a churchwarden in 1673, and 
Sheriff of Chester in the following year; he 
was probably born at least as early as 1640, 
and married in or before 1662. 

By his wife Elizabeth (living 1686), he 
had five daughters, Elizabeth 1, Alice, Anne, 
Elizabeth 2, Abigail and Mary. His sons 
were Richard, William, and Isaac. He 
appears to have died in 1678/9. 

Of the sons, Isaac was living in 1686 and 
was possibly buried in 1692/3. William 
obtained his Freedom in 1684/5 and was a 
Grocer of Chester, who died in 1686, leaving 
£5 to each of his sisters, Anne, Mary, and 
Abigail and £50 each to his brothers Richard 
and Isaac. 

Richard, whose wife was named Hester, 
was of Dublin when he made his will, but 
“late of the City of Chester, merchant.” 
He had “concerns in Ireland,” and houses 


‘Journal to Stella. Edited by Harold Williams, 
1948, Vol. I. 


*Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, edited by 
F. Elrington Ball, Vol. 2. 
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in Abbey Court, Chester. He names two 
sons, William and Isaac, besides “ other 
children.” 

How were these Swifts of Chester related 
to the Dean? He himself was an only, and 
posthumous son, so Abigail certainly was 
not a first cousin. His grandfather, the Rev. 
Thomas Swift, of Goodrich and Bridston, 
Co. Hereford, appears to have had no son 
named Isaac, and was himself an only 
son. The Dean’s great-grandfather had a 
brother John Swift, of London, apparently 
living in 1621, of whom nothing is known.* 

If we assume that Isaac Swift, of Chester, 
was born about 1640, he might well be a 
brother to the Dean’s father, as far as dates 
go, but if so he is not named in the will of 
the Rev. Thomas Swift, who died in 1658. 


P. D. Munpy. 
°N. & Q., cxev. 314-317, cxevi. 381-387. 


JOHN DENNIS’ “RINALDO AND 
ARMIDA ” CONFUSED WITH 
HANDEL’S “ RINALDO” 


ME. HERBERT DAVIS has recently done 

another good service by making avail- 
able to scholars an important preface by 
John Dennis, one not included by Hooker ~ 
in his edition of the critical works. When 
John Eccles published the music which he 
had written for Dennis’ tragedy Rinaldo and 
Armida, the playwright wrote the preface." 
In his otherwise illuminating commentary on 
this document, Mr. Davis seems to be in 
error concerning one important point. He 
presumes that Joseph Addison’s essay dealing 
with an opera Rinaldo, which appeared in 
The Spectator, Tuesday, March 6, 1711, re- 
ferred to the production of Dennis and 
Eccles, remarking that the opera was still 
under discussion more than ten years later. 
The supposition is unlikely. Much more 
probable is the thought that the opera con- 
sidered by Addison was Handel's Rinaldo, 
which had recently opened and was enjoy- 
ing a great vogue. The London Daily 
Courant of Saturday, February 24, 1711, 
announced the premiere, a subscription per- 
formance, at the Queen’s Opera House in 
the Haymarket. Formerly it was believed 


*“ Musical Entertainments in Rinaldo and 
Armida, ¥ John Dennis, 1699. Edited by Herbert 
Davis.’ Printed in Theatre Miscellany: Six Pieces 
connected with the Seventeenth-Century Stage, 
Oxford, Published for the Luttrell Society by Basi! 
Blackwell, 1953. 
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that the libretto had been written by the 
manager of that theatre, Aaron Hill, with 
Giacomo Rossi providing an Italian trans- 
lation. However, Loewenberg stated that 
Hill provided only a sketch which he had 
derived from Tasso. Rossi worked it into a 
libretto, which Hill then translated into 
English. According to Loewenberg, the 
ypera was “a pasticcio containing several 
airs from Handel’s earlier operas. . . . Very 
successful in London.”* It might be further 
noted that the scenic effects which provoked 
Addison’s supercilious commentary appear 
in Handel’s Rinaldo but not in Dennis’ piece. 
Furthermore, Nicolini, specifically men- 
tioned by Addison, did not sing in Rinaldo 
and Armida, nor did he appear at the Hay- 
market until 1708. The opera to which 
Addison had reference was almost certainly 
Handel’s. That Mr. Davis might have fallen 
into this mistake is quite understandable to 
anyone who has had experience with the 
manner in which the subjects of the Restora- 
tion musical drama were worked and re- 
wrought and revised and then taken up by 


someone else! EuGENE HAUun. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 


* V. Preface to Rinaldo, Georg Friedrich Handels 
Werke, Ausabe der Deutschen Handelgesellschaft 
Leipzig, 1874. 

* Alfred Loewenberg, Annals of Opera 1597-1940, 
Cambridge, 1943, under date March 7, 1711. Loe- 
wenberg dates new style. 


MATTHEW GREEN 1696-1737 


(THERE are perhaps only a few who are 

acquainted with the poems of Matthew 
Green. A selection of his works appears in 
‘Minor Poets of the Eighteenth Century ’, 
and ‘ The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury English Verse’, contains a part of his 
poem ‘The Spleen’. He is also given a 
place in ‘Poets of the English Language’. 
Although Green is a minor poet, Pope, 
Thomas Gray, and other well-known writers 
find merit in what little he has written. Dr. 
J. Aikin, in his ‘Select Works of the British 
Poets’, says—“*The poems of Green in 
manner and subject are some of the most 
original in our language. They rank among 
the easy and familiar, but are replete with 
uncommon thoughts, new and _ striking 
images, and those associations of remote 
ideas by some unexpected similitudes in 
which wit principally consists. Few poems 
will bear more repeated perusals, and with 
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those who can fully enter into them, they 
do not fail to become favourites ”’.* 

In his Introduction to ‘Minor Poets of 
the Eighteenth Century’, Hugh TI’Anson 
Fausset, commenting on the poetry of 
Green, writes— 

“Like Smart, Chatterton, Cowper, and 
Gray, he possessed a sensibility which could 
not come to terms with an age of ‘ prose and 
reason’, which hungers for a reality beyond 
the actual. The eventual result of this was 
that he went melancholy mad. But an 
earlier result was that he transcended the 
limited sanity of his age in a poetry which 
is pure of contemporary alloy, which is 
charged with that dateless and indefinable 
essence that only great poetry distils. This 
is not to say that he broke with the classical 
contentions of his age or that he always 
transcended them. He is in fact, in point 
of style the most austerely classical poet 
represented in this volume ”.? Thomas Gray 
in a letter to Horace Walpole, says of 
Green’s verse— 

“ There is a profusion of wit everywhere, 
reading would have formed his judgment 
and harmonised his verse, for even his wood- 
notes often break out into strains of real 
poetry and music.’”* 

He also admits that some of his ideas in 
his ‘Ode to Spring’, were borrowed from 
Green’s poem ‘ The Grotto’. A letter from 
Gray to Walpole, dated 1748, contains the 
following— 

“TI send you a bit of a thing!) for two 
reasons: first because it is one of your 
favourites, Mr. M. Green, and next because 
I would do justice. The thought on which 
my second ode!?! turns is manifestly stole 
from hence—not that I knew it at the time, 
but having seen!) this many years before, 
to be sure, it imprinted itself on my memory, 
and forgetting the author I took it for my 
own. The Subject was the Queen's 
Hermitage ”.!* ; 

The following notes by the editor explain 
the numbered references in the above 

passage. 

(1 Lines 19-80 from the Grotto, a Poem 

written by Peter Drake, fisherman, of 


* Select Works of the British Poets. Edited by 
Dr. J. Aikin. Biographical and Critical preface to 
“The Spleen ”’. N ; 

? Minor Poets of the Eighteenth Century. Edited 
with an Introduction by Hugh I’Anson Fausstt. 


. XXI. ‘ 
“ Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. _ Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. Vol. 13-14. Part II, p. 35. 
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Brentford, in the year of our Lord 1732, 
London, 1733.7 

] By ‘my second ode’ Gray evidently 
means the ‘ Ode on the Spring ’, which, 
though according to Mason Memoirs 
(155-77) it was written earlier than the 
Eton Ode, is printed after it in Dodsley. 
The thought on which it turns, that 
man’s life resembles that of the insect, 
is derived from Green’s lines beginning 
‘while insects from the threshold 
preach’ etc., as Gray himself later 
pointed out in a note on his poem. 
Gray’s familiarity with the Grotto is 
also reflected in the Eton Ode in the 
lines— 

Say Father Thames for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race 

Disporting on thy margent green. . . .** 
Green’s poem, which is addressed to the 
Thames, contains the lines— 

Say, Father Thames whose gentle pace 

Gives leave to view what beauties grace 

Your flow’ry banks... . 

''} Here the MS. begins (see prefatory note 
to this letter) and the text from this 
point is printed from it.4* The prefa- 
tory note is as follows— 


From Gray, C. A. January 1748. 

The MS. of the original is incomplete, 
the missing first part is reprinted from 
Works V. 393-5 and the remainder 
(see n. 4 below) printed from MS. in 
Waller collection. 

Dated approximately with reference 
to the publication of Dodsley’s 
Collection.* 


Queen Caroline’s grotto or Hermitage, 
built in 1732 in Richmond Gardens (see 
G.M. 1732. 1. 925) Her Majesty having 
built a fine Grotto or Hermitage at 
Richmond, and adorned it with Bustoes 
of Mr. Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. 
Woolaston and Dr. Clarke; it has been 
recommended to all the fine Genii of 
the two Universities, and the schools of 
Eaton and Winchester, and all the 
Learned whatsoever, to compose a pro- 
per Latin Inscription.® 

It is interesting to compare Gray’s lines in 
‘Ode on the Spring’, where he likens man’s 
life to that of the insect with Green’s lines 
in the ‘Grotto’, on the same subject. 


“Horace Ae !. -|— 2e Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. Vol. 13-14. Pt. II, P 34. 
Gentleman's Magazine 1732. II, p. 925. 
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Gray says in ‘Ode on the Spring’. 
To contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man: 
And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the Busy and the Gay 
But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 
In Fortune’s varying colours drest : 
Brush’d by the hand of rough mischance, 
Or chill’d by age their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 

Green’s lines in the ‘Grotto’ read thus— 


While insects from the threshold preach, 

And minds disposed to musing teach: 

Proud of strong limbs and painted hues, 

They perish by the slightest bruise ; 

Or maladies begun within, 

Destroy more slow life’s frail machine ; 

From maggot-youth through change of state 

They feel like us the turns of Fate ; 

Some born to creep have lived to fly, 

And change earth cells for dwelling high ; 

And some that did their six wings cep, 

Before they died been forced to creep. 
A good many poems appeared on the 
‘Grotto’ at this time, in ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine’, in response to the following 
notice— 

‘But as we have been already greatly 
obliged to our correspondents without any 
other Return than inserting as many as we 
could, we propose agreeably to a Hint given 
us in a Letter about a year ago that The 
Copy of Verses on this Subject which shall 
be adjudg’d to Excell the rest be rewarded 
with a volume of our magazine for the pre- 
sent year on Royal Paper, finely bound in 
morocco, and properly Letter’d; with the 
name of the author, if he pleases. The 
Gentleman or Lady whose Piece shall be 
judged to merit the second Place shall be 
Entitled to a volume in Common Paper, 
hansomely bound, and letter’d also in a 
proper manner.”® 

‘The Grotto’ by Matthew Green, was 
privately printed in 1732, and ‘ The Spleen’ 
appeared posthumously in 1737. It is the 
latter poem which gives him a place in 
English Literature. Reference to this will 
be made later. Little is known about him. 
He was born in London in 1696 and was 
nephew to Mr. Tanner, clerk of Fish- 
mongers’ Hall and came of a dissenting 
stock. His parents were Quakers, and he 
himself belonged to that body at one time. 
It is said that he became disgusted with their 
strictness and their objections to taking off 
the hat. In his lines on ‘ Barclay’s Apology ’, 
he describes the tenets of the Society of 


*Gentleman’s Magazine, 1733. Vol. 3, p. 208. 
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Friends, with bitterness, and yet with some 
affection. 

In these is shown, how men obtain 

What of Promethus poets feign : 

To scripture-plainness dress is brought, 

And speech apparel] to the thought. 

Th iss from instinct at red coats, 

hed wae. whose work is cutting throats, 

Forbid, and press the law of love: 

Breathing the Spirit of the dove. 

That he retained some respect for ‘ The 
Society of Friends’, is shown farther on in 
the same poem— 

Well-natured happy shade, forgive! 

Like you I think, but cannot live, 

Thy scheme requires the world’s contempt, 

That from dependence life Exempt ; 

And constitution framed so strong, 

This world’s worst climate cannot wrong. 
There were a good many fanatics in various 
religious sects of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, and to an original and independent 
mind such as Green’s, this would be irksome 
and forbidding. The ‘European Magazine’ 
gives the following amusing incident. 

“Mr. Sylvanus Bevan, a Quaker, and a 
friend of Mr. Green, was mentioning at 
Baton’s ‘Coffee house’, that while he was 
bathing in the river, a watchman saluted him 
with the usual insult of the lower class of 
people, by calling out ‘a quaker, a quaker, 
quirl!’ He at the same time expressed his 
wonder how his profession could be known 
while he was without his clothes. Green 
immediately replied, that the watchman 
might discover him by swimming against the 
stream.””’ 

From an academic standpoint, Gray was 
right when he said of Green, “ Reading 
would have formed his judgment and har- 
monised his Verse, but he knew some latin, 
and his works indicate that he had read 
fairly widely.” 

Johnson declared that ‘ The Spleen ’ is not 
poetry. The following is recorded in Bos- 
well’s ‘Life of Johnson ’— 

“T related a dispute between Goldsmith 
and Robert Dodsley, one day when they 
and I were dining at Tom Davies’s in 1762. 
Goldsmith asserted that there was no poetry 
produced in this age. Dodsley appealed to 
his own collection and maintained that 
though you could not find a palace like 
Dryden’s ‘Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day’ you 
have villages composed of very pretty 
houses; and he mentioned ‘ The Spleen’. 

“*The Spleen’, in Dodsley’s collection, 


=. European Magazine, 1875. Vol. VIII, 


p. 
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on which you say he chiefly rested is not 
poetry.” Boswell: “Then, Sir, what is 
poetry?” Johnson: “ Why, Sir, it is much 
easier to say what it is not. We all know 
what light is; but it is not easy to tell what 
it<is,”? 

Green held a minor post in the Custom. 
House, under the control of the Duke of 
Manchester and by all accounts carried on 
his duties satisfactorily. The disease which 
affected so many of his age, known as the 
Spleen, was his chief enemy. He suffered 
from fits of depression and melancholia, and 
as a relief, in his spare time wrote ‘The 
Spleen’. This was written with no idea of 
publication and it was not printed until 
after his death. It appeared in 1737, and 
sold for one shilling under the following title 
page. 

The Spleen. 
An Epistle inscribed to his 
particular friend, Mr. C.J. 

Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore 
sano. By the late Mr. Matthew Green, 
of the Custom-House London. Printed 
and sold by A. Dodd, without Temple- 
bar and at all the Pamphlet Shops in town 

1737 (Price one shilling).° 


This was Green’s Magnum Opus, and 
upon this his reputation as a poet rests. The 
poem is full of originality, wit and humour, 
and there are passages of real poetry. 
Written in octosyllabic verse, it is not unlike 
Pope in style, but is of course less polished 
and refined. Green had not the classical 
background of a Gray or a Collins, nor had 
he the leisure to improve upon what he had 
written. Like Blake, he was a_ natural 
genius, sometimes falling fairly low in ex- 
pression, but at other times rising to the 
heights of true poetry. There is vigour of 
sentiment and imagery in his verse, and his 
metaphors are strikingly original. 

In a letter addressed ‘To Orontes ’, con- 
tained in ‘ Fitzosborne’s Letters on Several 
Subjects’, there is the following— 

“There is a double beauty in images of 
this kind when they are not only metaphors, 
but allusions. I was much pleased with an 
instance of this uncommon species in a little 
poem entitled ‘The Spleen’. The author 


*The life of Samuel Johnson. James Boswell, 
Vol. III, P: 33. 

* Poetical Works of Thomas Gray, Thomas Pat- 
nell, William Collins, Matthew Green, and Thomas 
Warton. Edited by Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. 
The poems of Green, p. 12. 
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of that piece, who has thrown together more 
original thoughts than I ever read in the 
same compass of lines, speaking of the 
advantages of Exercise in dissipating those 
gloomy vapours, which are so apt to hang 
upon some minds, employs the following 
image. 

Throw but a stone, the giant dies. 
You will observe, Orontes, that the metaphor 
here is conceived with great propriety of 
thought, if we consider it only in its primary 
view; but when we see it pointing still 
farther, and hinting at the story of David 
and Goliath, it receives a very considerable 
improvement from this double applica- 
tion.”*° 

There are many metaphors which are 
equally as apt and pleasing in ‘ The Spleen’. 


H. ROSSITER SMITH. 
(To be continued) 


*°* Letters on Severa] Subjects’ by Sir Thomas 
Fitsosborne ema of William Melmoth 
(1710-99). Letter XXIV, p. 63. 


GENERAL EDMUND FIELDING 


THE following two letters from General 

Edmund Fielding, father of Henry and 
Sir John, to Lord Harrington, then Secretary 
of State for the Northern department, re- 
main I believe as yet unnoticed. The first 
one was answered by Harrington from Han- 
over, June 17, 1740; the second drew answer 
from him on the 13th July, 1740 (this letter 
also mentions one written by General Field- 
ing on June 21, which letter I have not 
found).’ 

Princes Court Westminster May 26: 1740 

My Lord 


Whereas by the Death of Major General 
Cavallier; the Lieutenant Governours post 
of the Island of Jersey is Vacant. and 
whereby I have Commanded that Island, by 
special Warrant from His Majesty; I am 
intirely aquainted [sic], in all things Neces- 
sary; for his Majestys-Service there. 

If your Lordship would please to apply to 
his Majesty in my behalf; that I might 
succeed to that imployment [sic]: that small 
Addition, to my presant Command; would 
inable me the Better to Maintain, my 


"N. & Q., clxv (July-Dec. 1933), 207. 
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Numerous family; as well as be, a very great 
Obligation to. 
My Lord 
Your Lordshipps [sic] 
most humble and 
most Obedient Servant 
Edm:4 Fielding 


To the Right Hone 
William Lord Harrington 


* * * 


My Lord 
I received the hon’ of your Lordships 
letter, (from Hannover;) dated the 6/17 In- 
stant June w:° [ esteem a great honour 
done me: y* Lordships Candor in laying my 
proposal before the King; shews me that I 
had Conceived a just Opinion of your Lord- 
ships probaty [sic], and humanity, and a 
desire to serve me. the Success of which (if 
I succeed) will lay a foundation of a secure 
provition for my 4 daughters. your Lord- 
ships Genteel behavior in this affair, not only 
in the dispatch you made in application to 
his Majesty; but in sending me under your 
Lordships own hand; (but that I know it 
was Lord Harrington) so exact a perticulair 
[sic]: I could ne’re have expected from any 
other hand. I cannot think any words put 
into writing; can be expressive enough; to 
shew the Sence I have, of such a singulair 
[sic] favour done to. 
My Lord 
y' Lordshipps [sic] 
intirely devoted and 
most faithfull obedient 
humble Serv:' 
Edm:¢ Fielding? 
London. June y® 17% 
old Stile 
To the Right Hon: 
William L:¢ Harrington 


* * * 


The four daughters, all sisters of Henry, 
were Katherine, Ursula, Sarah, and Beatrice; 
aged respectively at the date of the letters, 
31, 30, 29, and 25 years. Sarah, the only 
sister who seems to have indulged the habit 
of creative writing, died in 1768 still un- 


* Both letters are in the Public Record Office, 
State Papers (Domestic) George II. The first is 
located in S. P. 36/50 No. 146: the second, S. P. 
36/51 No. 46. 
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married; the others had died unwed within 
seven months of one another during the 
years 1750-51. 

General Fielding was unfortunate in his 
request. Though Harrington brought the 
matter to the attention of George II, the 
King was pleased to grant the sinecure to 
someone else, a person named Bailly.° 
However, Fielding was not long to remain 
disappointed, for he died one year later, 


June, 1741. JoHN B. SHIPLEY. 

Alfred University, 

Alfred, N.Y. 

* According to a letter dated June 24, 1740, 
addressed to ‘“‘M. Le Lieutenant Bailly” by J. 
Charlton, the ‘‘ Deputy Governour,” in Statutes, 
. . . Actes des Etats de I'lle de Jersey, 1731-1745. 
St. Hélier, Jersey: Beresford Library, 1906. 
(Société Jersjaise, Publication 20.) ay gee Re- 
ference Department, New York Public Library.] 


DR. JOHNSON’S USE OF AUTHORITIES 
IN COMPILING HIS DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Your contributor writing on ‘ Dr. John- 
son’s English Prose Reading’ (cxcviii 

344) cites religious works with which the 
Doctor was acquainted, and includes Bryan 
Duppa’s ‘ Holy Rules & Helps to Devotion’ 
(1674). The copy mentioned by Boswell in 
the ‘ Life’ IV, 405, that was used by John- 
son for purpose of the Dictionary, is in 
my possession, having been bought by 
Samuel Lysons (1763-1819) at the sale of 
Dr. Johnson’s library in February 1785. The 
book descended to the great niece of Samuel 
Lysons, Mrs. Teresa Pattinson, from whom 
I bought it. The book itself is still of value 
but the special interest of this copy is, of 
course, the evidence it affords of the use Dr. 
Johnson made of his authorities in com- 
piling the Dictionary. It also contains in 
the Doctor’s handwriting, referring to two 
opposite pages particularly browned and 
worn, the comment ‘Has preces quidam 
videtur diligenter tractasse spero non inaudi- 
tus’. This does not seem the Doctor’s usual 
standard of latinity, a difficulty felt by Bos- 
well who, in a note of the ‘Life’, wrote: 
“ His library, though by no means handsome 
in its appearance, was sold by Mr. Christie, 
for two hundred and forty-seven pounds, 
nine shillings; many people being desirous to 
have a book which had belonged to Johnson. 
In many of them he had written little notes 
. Mr. Lysons, of Clifford’s Inn, has 
favoured me with the following: In Holy 
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Rules and Helps to Devotion, by Bryan 
Duppa Lord Bishop of Winton, ‘ Preces 
quidam (? quidem) videtur diligenter trac- 
tasse; spero non inauditus (? inauditas) ’.” 
Dr. Chapman remarked to me that the Latin 
was adequate for a marginal inscription and 
that he preferred ‘inauditus’. He added, 
Johnson’s library sold in 1785 was a different 
collection from that housed in Gough Square 
1747-55, the latter consisting to great extent 
of borrowed books.' 

The title of the book, a duodecimo, is as 
follows: 

Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion Both 
in Prayer and Practice. In Two Parts, 
Written by The right Reverend Father in 
God Bryan Duppa, late Lord Bishop of Win- 
ton, In the Time of his Sequestration. 
London, Printed for W. Hensman, at the 
Kings Head in Westminster Hall, 1675. 

Bryan Duppa (1588-1662) was one of the 
most able and devout of the prelates who 
lived through the troubles of the Puritan 
Revolution. He had also been Bishop of 
Chichester. Oxford possesses a notable por- 
trait of him. In the D.N.B., this book is 
entered as printed in 1674, the date given by 
your contributor, perhaps in error, unless 
Dr. Johnson’s copy is one of the many 
reprints. 

Before proceeding to detailed examination, 
it will be well to quote the evidence of con- 
temporaries on Dr. Johnson’s method in 
utilising his authorities besides his own 
testimony. 

When Samuel Johnson embarked on the 
labour of his Dictionary he took delight in 
the prospect of the extensive exploration, 
not random but purposeful, in the glorious 
realms of English literature, that would be 
the necessary preparative and concomitant 
of his task. Of two undertakings, said Dr. 
Johnson, he took pride in his powers of 
supreme accomplishment: he could order 
the rules of any project, and, in the sequel, 
explain how far the result had fallen short 
of perfection (‘ Life’ I, 292). So may be 
compared, in the gradual maturing of the 
Dictionary, Johnson’s Plan and his Preface, 
as these illumine the intentional and the 
ultimate use of authorities. 


‘This book ‘ was greatly admired and constantly 
used by one who in depth of piety and learning 
and in soundness of churchmanship was, to say 
the least, not a whit behind the author—Walter 
Farquhar Hook, sometime dean of Chichester 
(W. R. W. Stephens, ‘ Memorials of the South 
Saxon See’). 
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From the Plan: ‘In citing authorities, on 
which the credit of every part of this work 
must depend, it will be proper to observe 
some obvious rules; such as of preferring 
writers of the first reputation to those of an 
inferior rank; of noting the quotations with 
accuracy; and of selecting, when it can be 
conveniently done, such sentences, as, 
besides their immediate use, may give 
pleasure or instruction, by conveying some 
elegance of language, or some precept of 
prudence, or piety’. 


From the Preface: *. . . I applied myself 
to the perusal of our writers; and noting 
whatever might be of use to ascertain or 
illustrate any word or phrase, accumulated 
in time the materials of a dictionary, which, 
by degrees, I reduced to method, establish- 
ing to myself, in the progress of the work, 
such rules as experience and analogy 
suggested to me... .” 


‘When I first collected these authorities, 
I was desirous that every quotation should 
be useful to some other end than the illus- 
tration of a word; I therefor extracted from 
philosophers principles of science; from 
historians remarkable facts; from chymists 
complete processes; from divines striking 
exhortations; and from poets beautiful 
descriptions. Such is design while it is yet 
at a distance from execution. When the 
time called upon me to range this accumula- 
tion of elegance and wisdom into an alpha- 
betical series, I soon discovered that the 
bulk of my volumes would fright away the 
student, and was forced to depart from my 
scheme of including all that was pleasing or 
useful in English literature, and reduce my 
transcripts very often to clusters of words, in 
which scarcely any meaning is retained; thus 
to the weariness of copying, I was condemned 
to add the vexation of expunging. Some 
passages I have yet spared, which may re- 
lieve the labour of verbal searches, and inter- 
sperse with verdure and flowers the dusty 
deserts of barren philology.’ 


‘The examples, thus mutilated, are no 
longer to be considered as conveying the 
sentiments or doctrine of their authors; the 
word for the sake of which they are in- 
serted, with all its appendant clauses, has 
been carefully preserved; but it may some- 
times happen, by hasty detruncation, that 
the general tendency of the sentence may be 
changed: the divine may desert his tenets, 
or the philosopher his system.’ 
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Boswell’s evidence on Johnson’s procedure 
is in the ‘Life’, I, 188: 


‘The words, partly taken from other dic- 
tionaries, and partly supplied by himself, 
having been first written down with spaces 
left between them, he delivered in writing 
their etymologies, definitions, and various 
significations. The authorities were copied 
from the books themselves, in which he 
had marked the passages with a black-lead 
pencil, the traces of which could easily be 
effaced. I have seen several of them, in 
which that trouble had not been taken; so 
that they were just as when used by the 
copyists.’ 


Bishop Percy speaks differently: 

‘The account of the manner in which 
Johnson compiled his Dictionary, as given 
by Mr. Boswell, is confused and erroneous; 
and a moments reflection will convince every 
person of judgment, could not be correct; 
for, to write down an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of all the words in the English language 
and then hunt through the whole compass 
of English literature for all their different 
significations, would have taken the whole 
life of any individual; but Johnson who, 
among other peculiarities of his character, 
excelled most men in contriving the best 
means to accomplish any end, devised the 
following mode for completing his Diction- 
ary, as he himself expressly described to the 
writer of this account. He began his task 
by devoting his first care to a diligent perusal 
of all such English writers as were most 
correct in their language, and under every 
sentence which he meant to quote, he drew a 
line, and noted in the margin the first letter 
of the word under which it was to occur. 
He then delivered these books to his clerks, 
who transcribed each sentence on a separate 
slip of paper, and arranged the same under 
the word referred to. By these means he 
collected the several words and their different 
significations; and when the whole arrange- 
ment was alphabetically formed, he gave the 
definitions of their meanings, and collected 
their etymologies from Skinner, Junius, and 
other writers on the subject. In completing 
his alphabetical arrangement, he, no doubt, 
would recur to former dictionaries, to see if 
any words had escaped him; but this, which 
Mr. Boswell makes the first step in the busi- 
ness, was in reality the last; and it was 
doubtless to this happy arrangement that 
Johnson effected in a few years, what 
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employed the foreign academies nearly half 
a century.’ 

It is possible that Bishop Percy, in this 
account, does not sufficiently stress Dr. 
Johnson’s indebtedness to Bailey’s Diction- 
ary. If plagiarism is a form of flattery the 
proprietors of the latter certainly hurried 
to return the compliment. See, Philip Bab- 
cock Cove, ‘Notes on Serialization and 


Competitive Publishing: Johnson’s and 
Bailey’s Dictionaries, 1755’, in Oxford 
Bibliographical Society Proceedings and 


Papers, V (1936-39), 1940. 

Sir John Hawkins says: 

‘An interleaved copy of Bailey’s dic- 
tionary in folio [1730 or 1736] he made the 
repository of the several articles, and these 
he collected by incessant reading the best 
authors in our language, in the practice 
whereof, his method was to score with a 
black-lead pencil the words by him selected, 
and give them over to his assistants to insert 
in their places. The books he used for this 
purpose were what he had in his own collec- 
tion, a copious but a miserably ragged one, 
and all such as he could borrow; which 
latter, if ever they came back to those that 
lent them, were so defaced as to be scarce 
worth owning, and yet, some of his friends 
were glad to receive and entertain them as 
curiosities.’ 

Such the testimony, his own and that of 
his contemporaries, as to the contribution to 
his achievement made by the best authors. 
Now may be examined the further evidence 
afforded by survivors of the ‘ragged regi- 
ment which Johnson led into the fray in the 
service of the English language.’ 

I am indebted to Dr. R. W. Chapman for 
acquainting me that, on 7th July 1928, was 
exhibited to the Johnson Club, meeting at 
Oxford, a volume, property of the London 
Philological Society, containing the eighth 
edition of Burton’s Anatomy, 1676, and Sir 
Matthew Hale’s Primitive Origination of 
Mankind, 1677, marked by Johnson for the 
Dictionary and containing some notes in his 
hand. There is reference to this volume in 
‘Life’ I. 188, n. 4. Apparently the volume 
cannot be traced to-day. 

From ‘Life’, IV, 405, it appears that 
Lysons, besides Duppa, owned ‘ The Rosi- 
crucian infallible Axiomata’, by John 
Heydon, Gent. 

In the Cathedral Library, Lichfield, is a 
copy of the second volume of ‘ Twelve Ser- 
mons preached upon several occasions by 
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Robert South, D.D.’, 1694, used by Johnson 
for the Dictionary. It is described in ‘Dr, 
Johnson and his English Dictionary’, by 
John E. W. Wallis, M.A., Chancellor of Lich- 
field Cathedral, the Presidential Address 
delivered 22nd September 1945 before the 
Lichfield Johnson Society. 

In an Exhibition of Printing at Stationers’ 


Hall, June 1912, was a copy of the first , 


volume of ‘The Works of the most cele- 
brated Minor Poets’, 1749. It was from 
Dr. Johnson’s library, and contained his 
marginal notes throughout the works of the 
Earl of Dorset, Earl of Halifax, and Sir 
Samuel Garth, particularising the quotations 
to be made for the Dictionary. 

This book has lately been added to the 
collection of Mr. & Mrs. Donald Hyde: ‘ The 
Works of the most celebrated Minor Poets. 
Namely . . . Roscommon, . . . Dorset, .. . 
Halifax, ... Garth, ... Stepney, .. . Walsh, 
. .. Ticknell.”. Mrs. Hyde kindly favoured 
me with particulars of the many passages 
utilised, with copy of Johnson’s marginal 
references. These agree with those in other 
books, usually a large initial, and also a 
large initial together with a small letter to 
indicate a verb followed by a particle, for 
example ‘ Po’ in respect of *‘ put on’. Occa- 
sionally is entered part of a word when John- 
son disagreed with the spelling of his 
example. An instance of this sort ‘ Murra’ 
written in the margin when it was desired 
that ‘Murrain’ should be so printed in the 
Dictionary and not spelt ‘ Murrian’ as in 
the extract quoted. The erasures of the 
marginal initials are similar to those in 
Duppa’s work, and seem to confirm, without 
complete consistency, my conjecture that 
strokes across mean the passage should be 
quoted and that downward strokes indicated 
that the extract should not be used. 

In ‘ The Review of English Studies’, Vol. 
3, 1927 (no. 10, April), pp. 208-212, is 
described a set of Pope and Warburton’s 
Shakespeare, marked by Dr. Johnson for his 
Dictionary, and otherwise annotated, in the 
library of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. The writer, A. Cuming, says: 
‘Numerous words in the text are underlined 
and large initial letters are entered in the 
margins. Occasionally two words are under- 
lined and double initials are entered, e.g. 
“Bo” to represent “ broke out”, “ Wo” to 
represent “Whet on”. These initials are 
crossed through, generally several times. 
Sometimes, again, a whole word is entered 
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in the margin, if its spelling differed from 
that of the text... .’ ‘The crossing through 
of the initial letters was probably done by 
one of the copyists to show that he had duly 
transcribed the item... .’ 

Gordon S. Haight describes in similar 
manner the use by Johnson of a set of 
Bacon’s ‘ Works’ presented by Starling W. 
Childs to Yale University Library—see * The 
Yale University Library Gazette’, Vol. VI. 
April 1932. No. 4. pp. 67-73: 

‘Johnson’s method of collecting examples 
for the ‘ Dictionary ” was to underline the 
word to be illustrated and mark its initial 
letter in the margin. He then gave the book 
to one of his amanuenses, who copied out 
the passages so marked on separate slips, 
crossing out the initial when he finished each 
one... . 

‘One sentence often serves to illustrate 
half a dozen words, being repeated with 
variations under different entries in the 
“Dictionary”. . . 

‘Chamblet, it ‘will be noticed, was marked 
cam in the margin to indicate that it was to 
be spelled camlet, as it appears in the 
wpictonary”. ...° 

‘In marking examples from Bacon, John- 
son distinguished them [verbs with a particle 
subjoined] by a small letter following the 
usual capital. Thus Sw marks the expression 
stick with... . 

In the same Library is a copy of ‘ Collec- 
tion of Miscellanies’, by John Norris, used 
by Johnson, so Mrs. Donald Hyde tells me. 

In ‘ Notes and Queries ’, 2nd ser. XI. June 
22, 1861, pp. 482-3, is an article on ‘ John- 
sonian Quotations’ by Bolton Corney in 
which he refers to six lines of Alexander 
Pope, beginning ‘What woful stuff this 
madrigal would be’ and ending ‘ And each 
exalted stanza teams with thought’. John- 
son, it appears, quoted from these six lines 
to illustrate these words: Brighten, Refine, 
Style, Wit (in these cases incorrectly) and 
Sonneteer, Woful, Fault, Stanza (in these 
cases correctly. ‘We have thus seen that 
the learned lexicographer contrived to in- 
troduce twelve faults in the quotation of one 
couplet’. ‘So the three couplets furnished 
our thrifty lexicographer with eight quota- 
tions, and we have four instances of correct- 
Ness as a set-off against the twelve faults ’. 

Examples of similar thriftiness will be 
noted below. 


The incorrectness this writer illustrates 
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was, as we have seen, deliberate, due to the 
necessity Johnson found for abbreviating his 
quotations. The transformation they thus 
underwent will be apparent in the following 
analysis of the use made by Dr. Johnson of 
Bryan Duppa’s work. | iwosay FLEMING. 


(To be continued) 


THE WARBURTON-EDWARDS 
CONTROVERSY 
I. Mr. Toby Dismissed: 


MBE. TOBY was guilty of misconduct. The 

pseudonymous Toby is dead, but his 
communication to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of 1782 survives him, and each genera- 
tion interested in the literary quarrel between 
William Warburton and Thomas Edwards 
over Warburton’s edition of Pope’s Shake- 
spear either quotes from Toby directly or 
from one or another retelling. 

The story Toby recounts is entertaining 
but nothing more. He writes “ knowingly ” 
of how Warburton and Edwards were guests 
of Ralph Allen at Prior Park. In order to 
impress the company, especially Edwards, an 
ignorant army officer, Warburton spoke 
pompously of Greek authors. Edwards, a 
man educated at Eton and Cambridge, 
adroitly demonstrated that Warburton did 
not understand the original texts but that his 
knowledge came from French translations. 
Warburton was “highly irritated; an incur- 
able breach took place.” 

Since the closing years of the last century, 
scholars have attempted twice to dismiss 
Toby as reliable evidence that Edwards per- 
sonally was acquainted with Warburton 
when he wrote A Supplement to Mr. War- 
burton’s Edition of Shakespear. Being the 
Canons of Criticism and Glossary collated 
from the Notes of that celebrated Work, 
and proper to be bound up with it, 1748. 
Leslie Stephen in his article for the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, 1889, refuted 
Toby’s story by saying: “ As Edwards was 
only a year younger than Warburton, was 
never at Eton or King’s, was probably never 
in the army, and had certainly been a 
barrister for twenty years when Warburton 
first made Allen’s acquaintance (1741), the 
story is chiefly apocryphal” (vii. 129). 
Arthur W. Evans, working from the other 
direction in his Warburton and the Warbur- 
tonians, 1932, dismissed Toby with the 
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words: “But as every other statement in 
the writer’s account of Edwards can be 
proved to be incorrect, and as Edwards more 
than once expressly affirmed that he had no 
personal acquaintance with Warburton, the 
story is most probably untrue” (pp. 
438-439), 


Leslie Stephen in approaching the subject 
of Edwards’ meeting with Warburton men- 
tions two other biographical facts that Toby 
perpetuated: Edwards’ schooling at Eton 
and at King’s College, Cambridge, and his 
career in the army. John Nichols in his 
notes to Biographical and Literary Anec- 
dotes of William Bowyer, Printer, F. S. A. 
and of Many of his Learned Friends, 1782, 
is responsible for sending Edwards to Eton 
and Cambridge. The alumni lists of both 
schools do not carry his name. How 
Nichols concluded that Edwards attended 
Eton is uncertain. There is some excuse for 
associating him with Cambridge. His father 
was admitted to St. John’s in 1687 and re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 1682. The 
son had many connections with Cambridge 
through his long acquaintance with Daniel 
Wray of Queens’, who stayed on after his 
master’s degree to enjoy the advantages of 
university life. From 1718 to 1740 Edwards 
may have paid short visits to the University, 
but there is no evidence of any prolonged 
residence. 


During the years Edwards might well have 
been an undergraduate, he was registered at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He was admitted 3 March 
1720/21, and there he remained until 1737. 
His first chambers were at No. 8, New 
Square; in 1734 he moved to No. 23. And, 
in 1737, he took rooms in the house of 
Arthur Pond, the engraver, at 59 Great 
Queen’s Street. When he was not in 
London, he resided at Pitshanger Farm near 
Ealing in Middlesex. Following the pur- 
chase in 1739 of Terrick House near Elles- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, he spent his 
summers there. It became his permanent 
home in 1745. During most of the same 
period, Warburton was about his duties as 
rector of Brant Broughton, Lincolnshire. 


The only Thomas Edwards indexed in 
Charles Dalton’s George the First’s Army 
1714-1727 (published 1912) is Lieut. Edwards 
of Col. Richard Philipp’s Regiment, the 40th 
Foot, Ist Battalion, The Prince of Wales’ 
Volunteers, commissioned 26 August 1721. 
He was out of the service before 1740, his 
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commission having been renewed in 1727 (ii, 
322, 323). Lieut. Edwards cannot be the 
man who gave an almost day to day account 
of his life from 1720 to 1756 in the corre. 
spondence copied into his letter books 
(Bodley MSS. 1007-1012). In all of his 
letters there is no reference to military duty 
nor the use of military phraseology. 


Toby may be guilty of another error. He 
reports as still existing in 1782 an original 
picture of Edwards ina black wig. The only 
known portrait of Edwards, “ Engraved by 
W. Holl from the original painting in the 
Possession of Mr. J. H. Burn, Bookseller,” 
was published by A. Wivell of London in 
1828. Edwards is portrayed wearing a white 
wig. It is possible that Toby saw another 
portrait. Edwards was well acquainted with 
Arthur Pond and Joseph Highmore; he may 
have sat for either or both artists. 


The crucial error in Toby’s account is the 
story of the incident at Prior Park, for 
Edwards, though famous as a sonneteer, was 
and is better known as an antagonist of 
Warburton. It is, therefore, of some import- 
ance to the literary historian that the avail- 
able truth be made more accessible. Leslie 
Stephen and Arthur Evans have supplied 
valid reasons for discarding Toby’s story. 
Their arguments may be strengthened by 
offering contributory evidence which may 
dispose of Toby and, at the same time, may 
exonerate Edwards from accusations of 
personal animosity such as were made by 
Isaac Disraeli in his Calamities and Quarrels 
of Authors, 1812. 


There is no cause to believe that before 
1745, when Warburton’s Shakespear was 
published, Edwards had met Warburton or 
exchanged words with him through the 
public press. It is supposed that Edwards 
was the author of a defence of arguments 
put forth in the Divine Legation of Moses, 
1737-1741. The pamphlet in defence of 
Warburton, Letter to the Author of a Late 
Epistolary Dissertation. By L. U. P. A.M. 
1744, has been attributed to Edwards on the 
strength of William Bowyer’s statement that 
he printed a book of that title by a Mr. 
Edwards. It is the indexer of Nichols’ 
Biographical and Literary Anecdotes who 
associated the Edwards of the Letter with 
Thomas Edwards of the Canons. Edwards’ 
correspondence gives no clue as to why he 
would take the initials “L.U.P.” as @ 
pseudonym or why he would grant himself 
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a degree.’ What is more important as evi- 
dence is that he mentions every one of his 
published works in his letter books except 
the two titles attributed to him by later bio- 
graphers: the Letter is one; the Free and 
Candid Thoughts on Predestination, 1761, is 
the other.2 Edwards, himself, says in a pre- 
face added to the Canons in 1750 that he 
had written no other book; thus one early 
link with Warburton is destroyed. 

It was not the man that Edwards wished 
to belittle when the published the Canons, 
but a bad edition of Shakespeare. For some 
time before Warburton’s notes and emenda- 
tions appeared, Edwards had collated the 
editions of Lewis Theobald and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer with an early Folio and had made 
copious notes. In November, 1747, he wrote 
to Philip Yorke, eldest son of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that he had taken and digested 
enough notes to support the judgment “ that 
upon the whole the work is not at all to 
Mr. Warburton’s honor” (Bod. MS.-10/1, 
p. 24). The chief faults arise from hasty 
editing. These blemishes are equalled by a 
second failing: “So much positiveness and 
self conceit will not suffer a man to doubt 
of, or so much as reconsider a notion he 
has once adopted; and this unfortunately 
appears sometimes as strongly where he is 
mistaken, as where he is right” (loc. cit.). 
Edwards’ sole motive in publishing the 
Canons, he inferred, was to ridicule out of 
existence what he believed to be a boasted 
performance full of lies and unworthy of 
Shakespearian editorship as practised by 
Theobald and Hanmer. 


‘It has been impossible, to date, to identify 
either Bowyer’s ‘‘ Mr. Edwards” or “L. U.P.” 
The number of eighteenth-century university 
students who bore a first name beginning with an 
L are few, even fewer had middle names, and still 
fewer were granted master’s degrees. Lancelot 
Patterson, Levitt Pearson, and Laurence Price of 
Cambridge; Lewis Price of Oxford and Leonard 
Pytt of Glasgow are possible candidates. There 
: no conclusive evidence for electing any one of 
them. 
°The following year the same work appeared 
with the title altered to The Scripture Doctrine of 
Predestination Explained and Vindicated in Some 
Remarks on Free and Candid Thoughts on that 
Subject. Again the book was attributed to “T. E. 
author of the C-n-ns of Cr-t-c-sm.” William Rose 
was uncertain of the authorship when he com- 
mented on the Thoughts for the Monthly Review, 
xxv (1762), 480. It is likely that it is the work 
of Thomas Edwards (1729-1785), master of the 
Free Grammar School, Coventry. His study of 
predestination, written in Latin, was published at 
bridge in 1768. (I have not had an opportunicy 
to examine a copy of Free and Candid Thoughts.) 
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The Preface and abusive sonnets were 
added to the Canons after Warburton 
maligned Edwards in a note to the fourth 
book of the Dunciad in his edition of 1751. 
By that time Edwards had met Warburton 
on at least one occasion. The circumstances 
of the meeting are described in a letter now 
preserved in the British Museum, Additional 
MSS. 35401. Daniel Wray, one of Edwards’ 
oldest friends, wrote to Philip Yorke in the 
middle of November, 1750, to tell of an 
encounter that took place in the chambers 
of Charles Yorke, Philip's younger brother, 
who was residing at No. 10, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

When I called on Mr Chfarles], a Client 

was with him so I was conveyed into the 

Library, where the Candid [i.e., Edwards] 

was making a Catalogue; He was, I found, 

to dine there; with what company do you 
guess? Why the properest in the world 
to contrast with him, even the Uncandid 

W(illiam] W[arburton]. I could not help 

reflecting on the occasion how adroitly 

You two Brothers managed the two con- 

tending Partys of Wits: Edwards indulges 

on Venison at Wrest while Warburton is 
entertained with Whitings at Lincolns-inn; 
which ever side prevails, your Family is 
secure. Nor is the proper Difference of 

Fare not attended to, just in proportion to 

the respective merits of the Canons & the 

Dunciad Notes. 

In the ensuing years, the Yorkes were to 
value the Notes above the Canons and to 
disapprove of Edwards’ efforts to defend 
himself against the injustices of Warburton. 


V. M. GILBERT. 
(To be continued) 


THE DIARY OF CHARLES 
BRIETZCKE, 1760 
(Continued from page 208) 


Wed. Ist. October. And fine Weather for 
Ist. October walkd over the Bridge with Mr. 
Wright, who said he would give me a Ride 
in his Phaeton to Kent Street, I went further 
on & he e’en took me to Camb Farm, where 
I dind & drank Tea, After Dinner went to 
see the Stables he is building & gather’d 
Flints for it out of the Chalk Pit, he walkd 
with me Part of the Way to Greenwich, 
where I calld upon Miss Borgard but they 
were gone out, & so I went & sat till 20 past 
6. in the Hospital when it grew duskish, & 
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I got into the Stage & to Town by 1/2 past 
7, went to the Office & Home. 


Thur. 2nd. Was at the Tennis Court where 
Mr. Wright & Mr. Reynolds were at play. 
Stepney & Morrison were there. In the 
Evg. I was at the Bedford, went & put up 
my Papers & Home. I slept in at Drury 
Lane before the Play began, wch. was the 
Ist. Time of being in the Play House this 
Season. Miss Allen was there, & Pocock 
with some Girls. 


Frid. 3rd. Mr. Potenger dictated while I 
wrote a Letter for my Lds. Signing to the 
Lds. of the Admly to take Care that a 
French Prisoner cf War in Mr. Cleverleys 
Custody to be sent Home he is mad & be- 
haved very much so at the Play House & at 
Kens®©" Palace. Mr. Wright out of Town 
& Mr. Noble who had been out of Town 
& since WedY & came to Town but this Mg. 
went out of Town so to Night we had it 
all to do by ourselves, I got Home at 11 
walkd this Mg. with Mrs. & Miss Meredith 
in the Park & it was very pleasant. 


Sat. 4th. Walkd in the Park with Dawes 
then Major Lesley who told me there are 
6 Reg. of Scot, 4 Troops of Burgoyne’s 
Horse under orders for an Expedition, I then 
walkd with the Hon®!* Mr. Boyle, Dives & 
Myles & Lord Lindores after that in the 
Evg. at the Bedford the Office & at 9. went 
Home & played at Quadrille. 


Sun. 5th. At Chapel Mg. & aftern. then 
went to my Office (in going I met Polly 
Saul going Home) where I heard the good 
News of Montreal’s being taken Sepr. 8th. 
by Genl. Amherst, for which the Guns were 
fired immediately, in the Ev. I was at the 
Bedford, & in going to my Office met Miss 
Rowarth who I see Home & went to the 
Office where I staid till 10. decyphering as 
we had Mr. Rowarth in from the Hague, 
& Mails expected every Moment here I 
staid no longer than I did what I was about. 


Mon. 6th. very busy decyphering all this 
Mg. Mr. Wright is not pretty well he has 
been out of Town since MonY (Maddock & 
Bullock went abroad to Night.) 


Tue. 7th. Cleverly & Blackmore were dis- 
patched abroad Busy copying the Articles of 
the Capitulation of Montreal & in French 
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which took me up 8 Sheets of Paper, they 
took me one hour examining with Mr. Step. 
ney, I being tired went Home at 10. 


Wed. 8th. calld at the Treasury see Mess" 
Schutz Reynolds & Fane I walkd with Him 
afterwards in the Park at the Bedford in 
the Evg. to my Office & Home, played 
Quadrille. 


Thur. 9th. Mr. Wace was at the Office today 
he has been gone since the 3l1st. July with 
his Unkle. I left Tristram Shandy! in 
Saville Row for Mrs. Lorphelin calld in 
the after" at Mr. Pickels, & drank Coffee at 
the Bedford as I did not chose to stay there. 


Frid. 10th. rainy Weather. Mr. Wright is 
ill at his Country Lodgings & has been there 
above this Week, what’s a little ext'’ Mr. 
Morin & all of us (but Mr. Larpent) went 
from the Office at 9. 


Sat. 11th. and a fine Day, I walkd in the 
Park with Barry Schutz Watkins Fane & 
Royer & Boyle this Mg. 


Sun. 12th. At Chapel this Mg. where I see 
Mr. Locke who was very civil, tho’ it rained 
I went foolishly to my Office to see if the 
Mail was in & young Fenhoulet came in 
to my Room, I went Home again & staid 
there without dressing any more all the day 
as it was a bad day. 


Mon. 13th. walkd in the Park with the 
Hone Major & Cap. Lesleys then asked 
young Mr. Larpent if He would chose to 
go to the Play, & he calld upon me at Somer- 
set & went to Drury Lane & see King Rich* 
3d. & Harlequin’s Invasion, & sat in the 
Front Boxes, it was the Ist. Play I have 
seen this Winter & I think I shan’t be ina 
Hurry to go again till there is better Coy. 
in the Boxes, it was not over till 11, went to 
the Turk’s Head & Home. 


Tue. 14th. More Rain. staid at the Office 
all Day for Nothing but a Messengers 
Letter & to receive my Salary, which was 
the lousy 10£ as usual. 


Wed. 15th. Went with Mr. Wace to see 
the House he has taken in Cowley Street 
West! which I don’t like at all. I then met 


‘ Tristram Shandy, by Laurence Sterne, published 
January 1760. 
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my Mor. in the Park, there were Mrs. Fraser 
there laying Hold of her Husband & Mr. 
Potenger, Times are damnably changed. 
Mr. Wace said it was his Brors. Birth Day 
at the Office in the Evg. & Home at 9. 


Thur. 16th. Walkd in the Park with Miss 
Hunter & Lesley & Capt. Lesley Skene etc. 
To Day the City addressed the Kg. on the 
taking of Montreal I drank Tea with Lord 
& Lady Lindores Lord Rutherford, then 
went to the Bedford & Mr. Hook & I went 
into the Revels & see the best Part of Har- 
lequin Skeleton, Dives was there with Char- 
lotte Hayes. 


Frid. 17th. Oct. At the Bedford this Evg. 
with Mr. Betenson, who asked me to go to 
his House at Windsor with him to Morrow 
I went to the Office, & found as I would 
not cleverly procure a Horse & as 3 Dutch 
Mails were due, it was best not to go, so I 
went to the Bedford but he was gone to 
Covent Garden Boxes, where I told Him I 
could not go Mr. Martheille supped with 
Us & staid till 12. 


Sat. 18th. At Chapel this Mg. as it was St. 
Luke. Mr. Potenger prevented my going 
with Mr. Wace & Royer to see his new 
House, as He wanted me to write Some- 
thing, I see Miss Cuire in the Park, & walkd 
there with Dr. Capt. & Major 
Lesley etc. it is very fine weather now. 


Sun. 19th. At Chapel in the Mg. walkd in 
the Park with Bettenson who did not go to 
Windsor yesterY & Capt. Lambton then Miss 
Edwards of the Strand, my Mor. & I drank 
Tea at Sophie Ways with Pat & her Bror. 


Mon. 20th. I was to see Col. Burgoyne’s 
Regt of Light Horse reviewed before His 
MaY they made a fine Appearance & did 
their Evolutions with great Skill, I got a 
good Place by The Kg’s Tail by virtue of 
my Sword & being drest perewked as an 
Officier. I walkd in the Park with Jacky 
ws & Miss Hunter it was a most fine Day 
indeed. 


Tue. 21st. Mr. Wright who is better was at 
the Office for Ist. Time yes’ Mr Kluft has 
been out of Town ever since the Wednesday 


after Mr. Wace came Home. No Mails in 
yet. 
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Wed. 22nd. Notwithstanding I waited in 
Town for the Mails from going to Mr. Bet- 
tenson’s last Saturday we have none in yet. 
Mr. Martheille dined with Us & He & Mr. 
Crisp drank Tea. I was going to my Office 
& meet Mr. Wace & went Home again. 


Thur. 23rd. This Mg. I was to see the Re- 
view of the Batt" of Guards that are going 
abroad before His MY at Kensington Palace 
it could not be in Hyde Park as it was a 
bad Day His Majesty I thought looked 
remarkably well. 


Frid. 24th. Walkd in the Park this fine Mg. 
with Major & Capt. Lesleys then Mr. Fen- 
houlet & played at Drafts in the Evg. at my 
Office with Mr. Larpent & Mr. Morrison & 
went Home before 10. 


Sat. 25th. was vastly shocked to hear that 
His Majesty departed this Life at 7. this 
Morn® in a Fit of Apoplexy, His Majesty 
as he was a Father to his People, is regretted 
as such. Immediately a Council was sum- 
moned & met about 3. (for they could not 
be got together sooner) at Saville House but 
the proclaiming His present MaY was put off 
till to Morrow, who was at Kew when this 
Affair happened, but came away immediately 
to Saville House, Miss Hayes & Mr. B. 
dined with Us & immediately after Dinner I 
went to my Office & staid till 11 Every Thing 
is in a Confusion at this sudden Blow. 


Sun. 26th. October. I went to my Office at 
11 & at 12 His Ma’ was proclaimed at 
Saville House etc. by the name of Geo* 3d. 
Busy (tho’ Sunday) writing Notifications of 
the death of His late Ma’, both Mg. & till 
to Night. 


Mon. 27th. It was well I brought my 
Mourning last Satur’ as soon as I heard the 
sad News for black clothes are monstrous 
dear (30s p. yard) at this Time. we made so 
much Haste that we had done the Circulars 
that transmit the Notifications, & Copies of 
them for the Messengers to take abroad to 
Night, three of whom were dispatched, 
among them Mr. Roworth to the Hague 
Upon my Word it has occasioned a great 
deal of Trouble to us, but we must not think 
of what has passed, as I am, it has cut out 
1/2 a Years Work for us, The Lord grant 
to me Patience. Amen. 
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Tue. 28th. My Lord was at a Council held 
at the Council Office to Night which have 
been pretty frequent since the King’s Death. 
Then He came to the Office as he did last 
Night which put us 2 or 3 Hours forwarder. 
Mr. Martheille dind & drank Tea as did 
Mrs. & Miss Ways & Mrs. Armitage who 
came to board with us today & got Home 
Time enough to see them play at Cards. 
went with Mr. Pigot this Mg. to Mr. Pits & 
Plantation Offices. 


Wed. 29th. Copying Treatys hard at present 
ectetewieie.kia between the Kg. of Prussia & 
England etc. for his Maj’. Mr. Pickel sent 
me a Note at Dinner about that Wretch so 
I went to Mr. Pickels where I was most 
agreably diverted indeed, they All had their 
Vent of what they had to say, about my 
Mors airs & Sisrs, but I was mighty plain 
with them tho’ their Talk was so inconsistent 
it was difficult to answer them (as I told 
them,) they were very ungrateful in saying 
what has been done, was for Him & not 
for her but they say now what they please 
for they will have no more, for My Mor. & 
Grand‘ are both determined to have nothing 
more to do with any of them & I not to 
hear any more Reproofs. went to the Office 
& Home where we do mighty well with Mrs. 
Armitage who seems of a happy Disposition 
which is every Thing. Grave Fears about 
the Mourning which is very dear. 


Thur. 30th. Had a Lr. from that Wretch 
but I told Him to write no more for I would 
not answer it to reflect on all his Proceedings 
is too much for one indeed, & would justify 
the greatest severity on my side, tho’ I wish 
he would do better but it is now too late, I 
fear, as I told Him he had carried his 
Wickedness to too great Lengths. Sat down 
in the Green Park on Ld. Godolphin’s 
Bench this Mg. which was a most pleasant 
one indeed, with Miss Ash, She chatted very 
agreably & told me among other Things 
about her Bombazine, & her dipping in, the 
Cold Bath etc. the Office is not quite in 
such a Hurry as it has been, or as I fear it 
will be. drank Tea with Lady Gresham & 
Mrs. Hoskins, She sent me to see about her 
Son Sir John Gresham having some Things 
sent him to Germany. She is a very sensible 
clever Woman & so is her Sis’. went to the 
Office & Home. 

Quadrille with Us. 


Mrs. Armitage plays at 
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Frid. 31st. Was with Mr. Noble who is not 
well. The Duke of Cumberland & Princess 
Amelia remove from St. James’s Palace. | 
paid Mr. Noble a Visit this Mg. he has 
Rheumatism. sent Sir John Gresham a 
Letter to Night from my Lds. 


(Communicated by Miss ELMA Haltey) 


(To be continued) 


THE TEXT OF THE “ BIOGRAPHIA 
LITERARIA ” 


‘THE recent acquisition by the British 

Museum of a large collection of 
Coleridge manuscripts which includes two 
volumes (Add. MSS. 47557-8) of letters by 
the poet’s nephew and son-in-law Henry 
Nelson Coleridge (1798-1843) prompts one 
to hope that some new light might at last be 
shed upon his work as an editor of his 
uncle’s writings. That hope, unfortunately, 
is without foundation; there is nothing in 
these unpublished letters which tells us any- 
thing of his editorial methods. 

This continuing mystery impedes the work 
of establishing a sound text of the Bio- 
graphia Literaria. All subsequent English 
editions of the book, apart from the stan- 
dard edition by J. Shawcross (2 vols. 
Oxford, 1907), are apparently based, directly 
or indirectly, upon the second edition of 
1847 prepared by H. N. Coleridge and, after 
his death, by his widow Sara Coleridge. 
Shawcross reproduced without significant 
changes the text of the first edition of 1817, 
but George Sampson in his edition of thir- 
teen chapters of the book (Cambridge, 1920) 
was sufficiently impressed by the 1847 
edition to base his text upon it, and approved 
of the changes made in the original text by 
its first editors as “ apparently authorised” 
(p. 246). He quotes no evidence for this 
view, and we must suppose that he based 
it upon the fact that when H. N. Coleridge 
settled in London in 1829 he was in constant 
attendance on his uncle and had ample 
opportunities to receive instructions on 4 
second edition. 

But did he in fact do so? Certainly the 
poet took interest enough in the text of his 
published works to make the hypothesis @ 
possible one. He had been deplorably care- 
less on questions of fact while composing the 
Biographia Literaria, even to the extent of 
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misdating his own works.’ On the other 
hand he was sufficiently concerned after the 
publication of the book to send a copy to 
his friend Thomas Poole with corrections in 
his own hand and a covering note which 
attributed all the errors to his printers: “I 
entreat your acceptance of a corrected copy 
of my ‘Sybilline Leaves’ and ‘Literary 
Life’; and so wildly have they been printed, 
that a corrected copy is of some value to 
those to whom the works themselves are 
any.”? Certainly the first edition was vilely 
printed, perhaps because of the confusion 
involved in the change of publisher; but the 
second was hardly less so: it corrected a 
number of misprints but perpetuated a host 
of new ones, while at the same time it re- 
tained misprints in the 1817 edition, some of 
the most misleading kind.* 

This last fact, together with the total 
absence of positive evidence to the contrary, 
suggests that the poet never consulted with 
his nephew on the question of textual correc- 
tions in the Biographia Literaria and that 
H. N. Coleridge did not use a copy of the 
book corrected by the poet himself. What 
he did, as a devoted admirer and industrious 
scholar, was to correct mistakes apparent to 
him in the text of chapters i-ix or x and 
xiv-xvi or xvii;* but he died before even 
this part of his edition was complete, leav- 
ing his papers, as his widow confessed in a 
letter, “in a rather confused state, and with 
many things in them which for a long time I 
could not understand.”® Following upon 
her husband’s example in suppressing a note 
abusing Wordsworth’s detractors* she 
suppressed a whole paragraph from the 
body of the work,’ justifying both decisions 
on the grounds that “as those passages con- 


*E.g. “In 1794, when I had barely passed the 
verge of manhood, I published _a small volume of 
juvenile poems” which H.N.C. silently corrected 
to “In the spring of 1796, when I had but little 
passed the verge of manhood ” (ch. I. 

“e. ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895), 


*Notably in the vital passage in chapter IV: 
“It is not, I own, easy to conceive a more apposite 
translation of the Greek Phantasia than the Latin 
Imaginatio,”’ where the 1817 misprint of opposite 
or apposite was repeated by H. N.C. and even by 
Shawcross, though previous popular reprints had 
silently corrected it, until it was finally exposed by 
George Sampson in his edition, p. 287. _ 

“According to Sara Coleridge’s Advertisement to 
the 1847 edition. 

*Quoted by E. L. Griggs in Coleridge Fille: a 
Biography of Sara Coleridge (Oxford, 1940), p. 155. 

; hawcross, vol. I, p. %6. 

Shawcross, vol. II, p. 129-30. 
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tain personal remarks, right or wrong, they 
were anomalies in my Father’s writings, un- 
worthy of them and of him.’* 

Whatever, then, may be the merits of the 
1847 edition of the Biographia Literaria it is 
easy to convict its editors of carelessness and 
partiality in their treatment of the text. 
Their carelessness, moreover, is of such a 
kind as to suggest that their emendations 
were not authorised by the poet himself. 
Finally, we have the poet’s own word that 
the text of the 1817 edition is highly fallible. 
From all of which only one conclusion seems 
proper: that for want of a copy of the 1817 
edition corrected by the poet himself any 
new edition of the Biographia Literaria 
should be based wholly upon the 1817 text; 
but that even this text cannot be regarded, 
as Shawcross regarded it, as a safe and 
dependable authority. 

GEORGE WATSON. 


* 1847 edition, vol. I, p. clviii. 


GEORGE CRABBE’S FIRST 
APPEARANCE IN PRINT ? 


HIS year, we celebrate the bi-centenary 

of George Crabbe, born at Aldeburgh 

on Christmas-eve, 1754. Reading a local 

newspaper of his day, we came across a 

small but interesting item about his early 

life, unknown even to his son who wrote 
his life. 

George Crabbe was first taught at a dame 
school. He was then sent to a school in 
Bungay by his father who perceived his 
“bookish turn” of mind. His son did not 
know when he went to Bungay and he pro- 
ceeds to tell us that “ when he was in his 
eleventh or twelfth year” he was sent to a 
school in Stowmarket. 

But that he was in Bungay in August 1766 
is disclosed by a paragraph in the Norwich 
Mercury which illustrates also that, as his 
son remarks of his later school life, he in- 
herited his father’s predilection for 
mathematics. 

The Norwich Mercury of August 16, 1766 
posed an arithmatical problem by a Mr. Dil- 
worth: “If I sell 500 deals at 15d. a piece 
and 9 per cent loss, what do I lose on the 
whole quantity?” 

The next issue brought an answer from 
Master George Crabbe at Mr. Harvey’s 
school in Bungay: “It is very easy found 
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that 500 deals were sold for £31. Ss. 
from the nature of the question say 


3125 
91 


Then 


as 91. : 400: : 38.25: 


qr. 
£ S d 3 


34. 6. 9. 3— the prime cost of the deals 
- 6 9 35 


Then from £. s. d. qr 
= 6, 9: + cost 
take 31. 5. 0. sold for 
Answer 1 3 35 
loss or the whole quantity. 
Observation (Apparently by Crabbe). 


Mr. Dilworth brought out his answer from 
wrong principles as some other authors have 
done in questions of this Nature; their Mis- 
take is in making the second Term the Rate 
per cent: which ought to be the Amount. 
Mr. Robert Spratt of Norwich answered 


likewise. M. F. Lioyp PRICHARD. 


BLAKE AND SWEDENBORG 


WILLIAM BLAKBP’S early admiration for 

the works of Emanuel Swedenborg is 
well known, largely through the poet’s casti- 
gation of the founder of the New Jerusalem 
Church in The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell. However, I believe that it has not 
heretofore been pointed out that Blake evi- 
dently accepted literally Swedenborg’s stric- 
ures on the Bible throughout his life. 

In 1789 adherents of the New Church 
gathered together “In Concequence of a 
general Invitation by Circular Letters, to all 
the Readers of the Theological Works of 
the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg, who are 
desirous of rejecting, and separating them- 
selves from the Old Church, or the present 
established Churches, together with all their 
Sectaries, throughout Christendom, and of 
fully embracing the Heavenly Doctrines of 
the New Jerusalem.” (“‘ Minutes of a general 
conference of the members of the new 
church signified by the New Jerusalem in 
the Revelation: Held in Great East Cheap, 
London, From the 13th to the 17th of April, 
1789. London, 1789. Printed by R. Hind- 
marsh.”—title page) “The Conditions of 
Admission, were to subscribe to the follow- 
ing Paper, viz.: —We whose Names are here- 
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unto subscribed, do each of us approve of 
the Theological Writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, believing that the Doctrines 
contained therein are genuine Truths, re- 
vealed from Heaven, and that the New Jeru- 
salem Church ought to be established distinct 
and separate from the Old Church.” 
(“ Minutes of the First Seven Sessions of 
the General Conference of the New Church, 
signified by the New Jerusalem in the 
Revelation, together with those of other con- 
temporary assemblies of a similar character. 
Reprinted from the original editions, 
London, 1885”, pp. xix, xx.) The names of 
William and Catherine Blake appear in this 
list. 

The meeting adopted unanimously a num- 
ber of vigorous resolutions, among which 
was the following: “ That the Books of the 
Word are all those which have the internal 
Sense, which are as follows, viz. in the Old 
Testament, the five books of Moses, called 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy; the Book of Joshua, the 
Book of Judges, the two Books of Samuel, 
the two Books of Kings, the Psalms of 
David, the Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, Ezechiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi; and in the New Testament, the 
four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, and the Revelation. And that other 
Books, not having the internal Sense, are 
not the Word.” (“Minutes of a general 
conference”, etc., pp. 22 and 36. Authority 
for this selection is taken from Arcana 
Caelestia, n. 10325, New Jer. n. 266. White 
Horse, n. 16. ‘Two other Books, which 
have not the internal Sense, . . . are never- 
theless useful in their Place, so far as they 
inculcate the great Doctrine of the Lord, and 
the Doctrine of Charity.” p. 36.) This list 
excludes thirty-two of the books and about 
one fourth of the bulk of the Protestant 
canon. Most noteworthy among the omis- 
sions are Job, Proverbs, and the Song of 
Solomon. Considering Blake’s known tastes 
and interests, it seems unlikely that he would 
have been impressed by this selection. 

However, there is evidence to suggest that 
even in his old age Blake adhered to Sweden- 
borg’s concept of the true Bible, that which 
was the Word of God. On page forty-eight 
of Jerusalem (completed about 1818?) Blake 
described how the merciful saviour cares 
for the prototypal Albion who has reached 
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the lowest stage of the fall from eternity into 
mortality. 
. . . Then, surrounded with a Cloud, 
In silence the Divine Lord builded with immortal 
labour 
Of gold & jewels, a sublime Ornament, a Couch 
of repose 
With Sixteen pillars, canopied with emblems & 
written verse, 
Spiritual Verse, order’d & measur’d: from whence 
time shall reveal 
The Five books of the DecaJogue: the books of 
Joshua & Judges, 
Samuel, a double book, & Kings, a double book, 
the Psalms & Prophets, 
The Four-fold Gospel, and the Revelations ever- 
lasting. 
This list duplicates exactly the resolution 
which Blake had supported at the meeting 
of 1789, and is undoubtedly an indication 
that at the time Jerusalem was written Blake 
considered the Bible to consist primarily of 
these books named. What significance this 
pruning of the Bible had for Blake it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain, particularly in the light of 
his illustrations for the Book of Job. The 
point that I want to make here is merely that 
Blake evidently adhered to Swedenborg’s 
Biblical canon throughout the entire period 
of the production of his mature poetry. This 
fact, I believe, sheds new light on the extent 
and duration of Blake’s debt to Swedenborg, 
and on the way in which Blake understood 
the Bible during his most creative years. 


G. E. BENTLEY. 


EARLY BANKING IN BURY 
ST. EDMUNDS 
(Continued from page 212) 


AMES GEORGE HART, who had been 
agent at the Stowmarket Bank died in 
July 1861, and an extensive fraud was then 
discovered. James Henry Porteous Oakes‘ 
joined the firm for a time pending the report 
of an advance of £84,000 from his father, 
Joshua Oakes; the latter was to receive half 
the profits until that sum was repaid. The 
terms of the agreement were signed by 
J). H. P. Oakes, J. W. Brown, Beckford 
Bevan and H. A. Oakes. This loan was re- 
paid to J. H. P. Oakes in 1875, and he was 
then released. In 1862 the partners were 
J.J. P. Oakes of Nowton Court, W. R. Bevan 
of Plumpton, H. A. Oakes of Burall, and 
J. J. Bevan and Beckford Bevan, both of 


'Mr. J. H. P. Oakes was elected Conservative 
member for Bury in 1852. He was defeated at the 
next election. East Anglian Daily Times, 29.10.1879. 
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whom were living at Bury. Besides the 
Bury, Sudbury and Stowmarket banks, the 
firm had offices at Mildenhall, Thetford, 
Clare and Haverhill. H. A. Oakes probably 
took charge of the Stowmarket bank, since 
in 1875 he was a Justice of the Peace in that 
town.”° 

A letter of July 1889 shows the partners 
to have been at that time W. R. Bevan, J. J. 
Bevan, Beckford Bevan and H. A. Oakes; 
they authorised Gascoyne Bevan, Reginald 
Johnson Bevan and Algernon Beckford 
Bevan to use the firm signature in the bank- 
ing business. W. R. Bevan died in June 
1890, and six months later his son Gascoyne 
Bevan (1844-94) became a partner. The 
population of Bury was now growing more 
slowly because free trade and the railway 
were making themselves felt on the agricul- 
tural prosperity of West Suffolk. The bank 
was losing ground to the joint stock banks, 
which with their greater capital resources 
were opening branches in the country to the 
detriment of the old private banks. By 1874 
the offices at Eye and Brandon had been dis- 
continued, probably because of the south- 
ward spread of Gurneys’ and Harveys’ & 
Hudsons’ banks from Norwich. The 
London business was done through Barclay 
Bevan & Co. In the absence of a series of 
accounts for Messrs. Oakes, Bevan & Co. 
the figures of note issue will give some indi- 
cation of the trend.s In February, March 
and April 1844 the note issue was £82,362. 
In 1855 it was about £67,000 and by 1860 
it had fallen to £55,000. In January 1890 it 
was only £20,361.7° 

The bank was in need of further capital, 
and a change was also made necessary by 
the death of Gascoyne Bevan in November 
1894. In January 1895, the Hon. Mortimer 
Granville Tollemache entered the bank as a 
partner. He and his brother, the Hon. 
Douglas Alfred Tollemache, had bought the 
Ipswich Steam Brewery in 1888, and soon 
afterwards both were able to enter banking. 
The Hon. D. A. Tollemache first entered the 
firm of Messrs. Bacon Cobbold & Co. the 
Conservative bank in Ipswich and Felix- 
stowe. M. G. Tollemache brought capital 


8 The adoption of the cheque, however, tended to 
reduce the need for bank notes. 

** Draft deeds, Lloyds Bank Limited, Head 
Office. Beckford Bevan’s notes. Bury & Norwich 
Post, 18.2.1862. William White, 1874. 

** Beckford Bevan’s Notes. London Gazette, 
29.9.1855, 17.1.1860, 14.1.1890. Ipswich Journal, 
24.8.1844. W. White, 1874. 
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of £30,000 into the Bury bank and the sum 
of £10,000. The capital of the firm was 
raised to £75,000. J. J. Bevan contributed 
£15,818. 3. 8. and Beckford Bevan brought 
in £21,818. 3. 8. while H. A. Oakes had 
a capital of £7,363. 12. 8. in the business. 
This partnership continued until January 
1899 when D. A. Tollemache left the Ipswich 
bank and joined the firm of Messrs. Oakes. 
He brought in £15,000 in capital, and he 
paid £9,166. 13. 4. to H. A. Oakes, M. G. 
Tollemache and Algernon Beckford Bevan.”’ 

The Bury and Suffolk Bank ceased to be 
an independent bank on the 30th December 
1899, when the assets and goodwill were 
bought by the Capital & Counties Bank Ltd. 
The latter bank was absorbed by Lloyds 
Bank Ltd. in 1918. The link with the old 
firm has not been completely severed, for 
the present bank has an account in its ledgers 
for unredeemed notes issued over fifty years 
ago and still in the hands of customers.**® 

In 1806 there was opened in Bury St. 
Edmunds the bank of Messrs. Field Willett 
& Sons. Mr. Field Willett (1750-1832) was 
a banker at Brandon and Thetford, where he 
had been a grocer and draper. His son, 
Eagle Willett was also a banker, in the Nor- 
folk and Suffolk Bank. In 1819 this bank 
was drawing on Messrs. Perring & Co. in 
London. Little more is known about the 
activities of this bank in Bury. Presumably 
it was closed when the Brandon and Thet- 
ford banks stopped payment in 1822. One 
of their £1 notes dated 1820, signed by E. 
Willett and drawn on Sir John Perring, Shaw, 
Barber & Co., still exists in the office of 
Lloyds Bank Ltd. at Bury.”® 

The Ipswich & Suffolk Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Co. was founded in 1835 with a nominal 
capital of £100,000. In 1836 it became part 
of the East of England Bank. In 1839 the 
latter bank had an office at 10 Meat Market 
and drew on the London and Westminster 
Bank. In 1845 the Suffolk Banking Com- 
pany had a note issue of £17,340 and in this 
year it seems to have been dissolved.*° 

The National Provincial Bank was 
founded in 1833, one of the earliest joint 

27 Lloyds Bank Limited, Provisional Deed of 
Partnership, and Copy of Agreement for Partner- 
ship. East Anglian Daily Times, 2.1.1945, 4.1889. 

** Lloyds Bank Limited. Copy of Agreement and 
Notice of Rejected Assets. 

2° Ipswich Journal, 22.2.1806, 11.7.1807. Universal 
British Directory, 179. Vol. II. . 354 


p . Gye’s 
Bath Directory, 1819. Suffolk Chronicle, 27.4.1822. 
**Tpswich Journal, 10.10.1835. Pigot, 1839. 


London Gazette, 3.1.1845. 
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stock banks. In 1839 it had an office on 
the Cornhill and drew on Messrs. Hanbury 
& Co. in London. By 1844 it had moved 
to 8 Meat Market and by 1846 it was draw- 
ing on the London & Westminster Bank, 
From then onwards it had an uninterrupted 


+ 31 
life. A. G. E. Jones. 
*? Pigot, 1839. White, 1844. Kelly, 1846. 


GEORGE CHINNERY (1774-1852) 
(Continued from page 216) 


(CHINNERY settled in the old Portuguese 
colony of Macao where he arrived in 
the Hythe on the 29th September. Macao 
was then, as now, a Portuguese Colony, with 
a European population of over three 
thousand. More than half were women, 
many of them being the wives and daughters 
of East India Company officials and of mer- 
chants engaged in the thriving trade of 
Canton. In common with the rest of China, 
Canton was forbidden to European women. 
In the off-season, from April to September, 
when even male Europeans were required 
to leave, the husbands and fathers would 
retire to Macao and enjoy in their luxurious 
homies the family life which was denied them 
in Canton. This prosperous and cosmopoli- 
tan’ community included many _ English- 
speaking people, several of whom are well 
remembered to this day, and some of whose 
portraits by Chinnery still survive. 

The doyen of the foreign community was 
Thomas Beale who had come to China in 
1791 and was noted for his garden and his 
aviary. The dominating personality was the 
merchant William Jardine, now in his early 
forties, a man of great strength of character 
and unbounded hospitality, who was known 
to the Chinese as the Iron-headed Old Rat. 
Jardine’s younger partner, James Matheson, 
was also there, an elegant bon viveur who 
played the flute, owned the only piano in 
Canton and kept two Arab horses in Macao. 
On Chinnery’s arrival, or very soon after, 
there were two noted missionaries in Macao. 
One was Dr. James Morrison who acted as 
interpreter to Ewo, the Princely House, as 
the Chinese then called, and still call, Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. The other was the 
Rev. Dr. C. Gutzlaff, a Protestant medical 
missionary from Pomerania who, “after 
much consultation with others, and a con- 
flict in my own mind”, allowed Jardine to 
persuade him to act as interpreter to one of 
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the firm’s opium-trading cruises. The 
demand for Bibles and pills so exceeded Dr. 
Gutzlaff’s expectations that it quite recon- 
ciled him to the opium trade. Among the 
Americans whose portraits Chinnery painted 
was Miss Low, who found “ it necessary to 
treat them (the English) with some reserve, 
and that the men are a good-for-nothing set 
of rascals. . . . All they care about it eat- 
ing, drinking and frollicking.” 

The genial and highly competent painter 
had no difficulty in establishing himself in 
this prosperous and easy-going community. 
Chinnery found himself among people who 
had never before had any one to gratify their 
vanity by painting their portraits or to 
embellish their houses with landscapes of 
the country. Many of the pictures he 
painted for his patrons in Macao are still 
the treasured possessions of their descen- 
dants. But for his waywardness and im- 
providence, Chinnery’s circumstances would 
have been comfortable if not luxurious. 
Nevertheless, despite the persistence of 
financial worries and perhaps partly because 
of his separation from his wife, it was in 
China that he did his best work. He seems 
here to have developed a greater pride in 
achievement and to have desired fame in a 
wider field. In 1830, five years after his 
arrival in Macao, he sent home to the Royal 
Academy two of his best known pictures— 
“Dr. Morrison engaged in translating the 
Bible into the Chinese Language ”, and “ The 
Portrait of a Hong Merchant”. It was 
thirty-five years since he had exhibited there. 
He continued to send pictures to the 
Academy till 1846, to which year belongs the 
well known self-portrait in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. 

Chinnery ground and mixed his colours 
himself in his own studio. How well he 
understood this branch of his craft is clearly 
shown by the way in which his colours have 
stood the test of time. Competent critics 
have noted that his blues and reds were 
particularly good. “There is something 
about Vermillion ”, he wrote, “ very curious 
—Vermillion is Vermillion.” A distinctive 
feature of his portraits in oils is his free use 
of vermilion in painting the deeper shadows 
of human flesh. 

We see Chinnery’s greater absorption in 
art reflected in his establishment of a school 
of painting for Chinese students. Teaching, 
indeed, appears to have been a favourite 
Occupation to which he gave much thought. 
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“ There is not so great an Art as teaching”, 
he wrote, then proceeding to quote, or rather 
misquote, Pope: 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not 

And Truths unknown, proposed as things forgot. 
Some of his pupils acquired considerable 
local reputations. The best-known were 
Protinqua and Lamqua. The latter, who 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1835 
and 1845,° had studios in both Canton and 
Macao and “ was always ready to take your 
likeness for the small consideration of 
twenty dollars.” The smallness of this con- 
sideration caused _ trouble. Although 
Lamqua never attained the proficiency of 
his master his work was of a high order and 
his low fees spoilt Chinnery’s market. This 
made the master bitterly jealous of his 
successful Chinese pupil. 

We owe to Miss Low a picture of Chin- 
nery at this time. “This morning’, she 
wrote in her journal, “ went to that amusing 
man Chinnery and stayed till after two 
sketching. There is a good deal to be 
gathered from his conversation and some 
of his similies are most amusing. He has 
been a great observer of human nature for 
which he has had every opportunity. .. . He 
has excellent sense and plumes himself upon 
being ‘though not handsome, excessively 
genteel’! His personal appearance .. . 
however is rather against him, for he is what 
I call fascinatingly ugly, and what with a 
habit he has of distorting his features in a 
most unchristian manner, and with taking 
snuff, smoking and snorting, were he not so 
agreeable, he would be intolerable. But to 
give him his due, he is really polite and 
speaks well of everyone . . . we were asking 
him if Afun (a Chinese model) could keep 
still enough to be painted, ‘ Ma’am’, he re- 
plied, ‘the Rock of Gibraltar is calves’ foot 
jelly to him’.” 

W. C. Hunter, a well known local resi- 
dent, tells us that Chinnery “always made 
himself welcome with his amusing stories of 
local as well as Indian life . . . as a story- 
teller his words and manners equalled his 
skill with his brush, while to the ugliest of 
faces were added deep-set eyes with heavy 
brows brimming with expression and good 
nature. .. . During the whole time that Mr. 
Chinnery had passed amongst us, twenty- 
seven years, he had been remarked for two 


*In the former year he exhibited ‘“‘ Head of an 
Old Man,” and in the latter ‘“‘ Captain W. H. Hall, 
R.N., late Commander of the Nemesis’’. 
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characteristics, one of being an enormous 
eater, the other of never drinking either 
wine, beer or spirits. His sole beverage was 
tea, oftener cold than hot.” Certain it is 
that he was a very popular member of the 
English-speaking colony in Macao where he 
was commonly to be seen sketching out-of- 
doors, surrounded by a crowd of curious 
Chinese. We also hear of him playing Mrs. 
Malaprop in local theatricals. 

The portrait of him in the National Por- 
trait Gallery leaves us no room for surprise 
at the repeated insistence on the ugliness of 
Chinnery’s face. There you see him seated 
at his easel, wearing white duck trousers, a 
long black coat, a white bow tie and a high 
collar. Above peers an almost simian face, 
with spectacles perched low on the nose in 
Pickwickian fashion, and crowned with a 
towzled mop of grey hair. But it is an 
agreeable face and, as Miss Low said, 
“ fascinatingly ugly.” 

Much loved though Chinnery was, life 
never ran smoothly for him. To his 
financial worries was added the fear that his 
wife, to whom, in spite of his money 
troubles, he sent regular remittances to his 
dying day, would pursue him to Macao. 
Now and again his peace of mind would be 
rudely disturbed by reports from India that 
she was planning to do so. On these occa- 
sions he would pack up his belongings and 
seek refuge in Canton, thanking God that 
the Chinese, in their wisdom, would not 
allow European women in their country. 
Nevertheless, a day came when poor Chin- 
nery was reduced to such a state of terror 
that he would readily have taken refuge in 
Calcutta, despite wife and creditors, had 
escape been possible. 

This occasion, one of the last recorded 
incidents in his ill-recorded life, was in 
August 1839. A Chinese had been killed at 
Hongkong in a drunken affray with an 
English sailor and his mates. Lin, the Im- 
perial Commissioner at Canton, who had 
but recently scored a signal success over the 
English opium-traders and had consequently 
become more than usually arrogant, 
demanded that the English seaman should be 
surrendered for execution. When this was 
refused Lin resolved to force the man’s sur- 
render by marching on Macao where, it will 
be recalled, the English had their homes. 
Most of the English had little doubt that the 
proud mandarin, inflamed by his recent 
triumph, would be inexorable in the pursuit 
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of his objective. Another circumstance 
added to the alarm with which Lin’s activj- 
ties were viewed. The Portuguese, who 
were powerless to resist a determined attack 
by the Chinese, could not be depended upon 
to protect or shelter foreigners for whom 
they had no special liking. Captain Elliot, 
the British Chief Commissioner, therefore 
advised all British subjects to evacuate 
Macao and take refuge on the merchant 
ships lying off Hongkong. 

It was not easy for the English to abandon 
their comfortable houses, surrounded with 
lovely gardens, where they had long enjoyed 
every luxury the East could offer, to say 
nothing of their own cricket-ground and 
race-course. But the atmosphere grew in- 
creasingly unpleasant. The Chinese servants 
began to leave, the shop-keepers grew surly, 
and the Portuguese became colder than ever. 
Worse still, parties of Lin’s soldiers began 
to enter the colony and roam the streets at 
night. At last panic seized the English com- 
munity, and so, to quote The Chinese 
Repository, ““men, women and children, all 
alike were hurried from their residences, to 
seek a secure retreat on board their ships. 
This was their only peaceful course. Most 
of them proceeded straight to Hongkong, 
the others repaired to the anchorage in the 
Typa. The little fleet . . . crowded with pas- 
sengers, presented an affecting spectacle as 
it moved slowly away from the harbour. 
But we forbear to speculate on what will 
be the consequences of this memorable 
event. Would that timely and friendly inter- 
position of western governments had pre- 
vented such an issue.” 

There were some, however, who remained 
behind, either because they believed Lin 
would not dare to go to the extremes which 
the majority feared, or because they could 
not bear to abandon their comfortable homes 
for the cramped quarters of crowded mer- 
chantmen, especially at the hottest season 
of the year. Amongst the latter was Chin- 
nery to whom good-living meant so much 
and who had by now become stout and in- 
active, though he had not yet reached the 
extreme obesity which later made the 
carriage of his great chair up and down the 
narrow alleyways of the town so difficult a 
task for his retainers. He soon regretted his 
decision to remain behind. “I am at the top 
of my stairs!” he wrote to James Matheson 
a few days later, “Living in the greatest 
misery I assure you. To be away is every- 
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thing to me. I should like to paint a few 
good pictures (at least try at it) before I’m 
put to the sword. Rely on it, something 
serious if not dreadful is coming. I feel 
it as certain and am in a state of anxiety 
beyond expression. I need not say how 
happy I'd be to come out if I dared. I dare 
not. I was out to breakfast last Sunday, 
and was accosted coming home; ‘ Mr. C. 
you are a bold man to be walking about’. 

“Kindly pray do look in on me. If there 
was a ship going to Bengal, I would lock up 
my house to-day and be away most cer- 
tainly! I passed a night of horror and pre- 
sentiment not to be told. I ran down to the 
doctor the other night in fear and trembling. 
Ido not go out again, I think, until I cross 
the Beach.” 

Chinnery, however, was not put to the 
sword. A week later he saw, or could have 
seen had he wished, Lin enter Macao in his 
gorgeous sedan, carried by eight chairmen 
and escorted by a Portuguese guard of 
honour. Having paid a ceremonial visit to 
the Governor, the mandarin made a circuit 
of the town and then withdrew to the sounds 
of a salute fired from Portuguese guns and 
of the plaudits of the Chinese lining the 
streets and beaming upon the man who 
within a few weeks had twice discomforted 
the foreign barbarians. 

Chinnery not only survived but lived thir- 
teen more years, during which he painted 
several admirable pictures. But these years 
seem to have been perhaps the most difficult 
of his life. Although his work continued 
to be of a high order his market was too 
small even without Lamqua’s cut-price com- 
petition. There was naturally a strict limit 
to the number of pictures an artist could sell 
annually in so small a European community. 
It is therefore probable that his declining 
years were spent in comparative poverty, 
but I find it difficult to believe the story, 
which was widely circulated in India after 
his death, of his dying in a state of destitu- 
tion. He was too well-loved by his fellows 
—most of whom were well-to-do and not a 
few very wealthy—for that to have been 
possible. 

He died of apoplexy at Macao on the 
30th May 1852, in his seventy-ninth year. 
For his unhappy marriage he may not have 
been wholly to blame, but his financial 
worries, which constantly weighed so heavily 
upon him, were largely of his own making. 
One cannot doubt, however, that he derived 
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great happiness from the art which he so 
enriched the world and from the social gifts 
with which he brightened the lives of a host 
of friends. 

Appreciation of Chinnery’s work was not 
confined to the West. He became almost a 
legendary figure among the Chinese. A 
tradition grew up among them that he died 
many years later, not peacefully in Macao, 
but by strangulation in Pekin, at the ripe age 
of one hundred for, of all offences a cen- 
tenarian was unlikely to commit, insulting 
one of the Emperor’s concubines. 

In 1920, James Orange reported a recent 
letter from Dr. Sylva Mendes of Macao, an 
ardent admirer of Chinnery, which read: 
“La tradition de George Chinnery 4 Canton 
est encore bien vive. Il y est trés bien connu 
parmi les peintres 4 ’huile. Dans un grand 
magasin de photographie, ou je suis entré 
pour voir une peinture de Chinnery, on m’a 
remarqué qu'elle n’était pas 14 pour étre 
vendue mais pour étre étudiée par les 
peintres, c’est de ‘Chinnalee’.” His rival 
and their own countryman, Lamqua, they 
had forgotten. E. W. Bovitt. 
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MUSICAL SETTINGS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING’S POETRY AND DRAMA 


"THE recently published Robert Browning: 
A Bibliography 1830-1950, by L. N. 
Broughton, C. S. Northup, & R. Pearsall 
(Ithaca, N.Y., 1953) has a remarkably com- 
plete list, in Section E, of 389 musical set- 
tings. One item overlooked is: 
I. The Magic Piper, an Operetta in three 
Acts. Libretto by N. Mitchell Hubrich, 


music by Carol Christopher. Chicago, R. A. 
Hoffman Co., c. 1931. 

Of two other items there are entirely 
different editions: 

II. Ethelbert Nevin, O’er Hill and Dale 
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for the piano. Cincinnati, O., John Church, 
1902; one of the four songs is “ The lark is 
on the wing ”"—cf. E295. 

Ill. C. V. Stanford, “Boot, saddle, to 
horse and away,” in E. Towner & E. Hesser, 
Glee and Chorus Book for Male Voices, 
New York, Silver, Burdett, 1922—cf. E49. 

IV. Gramophone records are, unfortu- 
nately, not listed in this Bibliography. Ban- 
tock’s music for Fifine at the Fair (E71-72) 
was published under the auspices of the 
British Council on four records: H.M.V. 
DB9557-9560. James Lee’s Wife and “ The 
year’s at the spring” from Pippa Passes, by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (E122, E243) are sung 
by Laura Littlefield in record: Victor 35693, 
Are there other records of this kind? 

The items in II-IV are in the Mary Mel- 
lish Archibald Memorial Library, Sackville, 
New Brunswick, Canada, and item I is in 
the Library of Brown University, where one 
may also see an item missed in Section CV 
of the Bibliography: 

V. J. S. Cotter, Sequel to the ‘‘ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” and Other Poems. New York, 
Harry Harrison, c. 1939; “ Sequel,” p. 13-19. 


R. C. ARCHIBALD. 


AN OLD HOUSE AT FULHAM 
(cliv. 255) 


‘THE Ministry of Housing and Local 

Government has decided to make a 
preservation order for The Grange, once 
the residence of Samuel Richardson and 
much later of Burne-Jones. The Borough 
Council had proposed to demolish this to 
make room for municipal flats. 


A. H. W. FYNMORE. 


119 High Street, 
Sandgate, Kent. 


THE CHAPTER-TITLES OF 
“FINNEGANS WAKE” 


HE manuscript of Finnegans Wake is 
now in the British Museum. It is stated 

in A Bibliography of James Joyce, J. J. 
Slocum and H. Cahoon, p. 145, that “ The 
bulk of the notes, earliest drafts, typescripts, 
corrected proofs, etc. (weighing 54 pounds), 
were given to the British Museum in July 
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1951 by Harriet Shaw Weaver who was 
given them by Joyce in an attempt to repay 
her incredible generosity to him.” They 
then describe the MS. from a list which they 
say Miss Weaver “prepared for the com- 
pilers of this bibliography.” This list is also 
in the British Museum (Add. Ms. 47473, 
25 ff.), and I am told by Miss Weaver that 
it was prepared by her to assist Mr. T. J. 
Brown and Mr. G. Painter, the officials at 
the Museum who were responsible for pre- 
paring the huge bulk of papers for binding. 
It was a copy of this list which was given 
to Mr. Slocum. 


In the summer of 1953 Miss Weaver sent 
another typescript to the Museum which 
consisted of extracts from Joyce’s letters to 
her describing various parts of Finnegans 
Wake. (Now Add. Ms. 47489, 6 ff.) A 
volume of James Joyce’s collected letters is, 
lam told, being prepared for publication by 
Mr. Stuart Gilbert, and this will contain 
the full text of the letters from which Miss 
Weaver made her selection. It would be 
unfair to Mr. Gilbert to reproduce long 
extracts from the letters, but there is included 
with them a list of titles or chapter-headings 
for Finnegans Wake which I think ought to 
be made generally available. I am indebted 
to Miss Weaver for permission to publish it. 


BOOK I. 
. The Wake. 
Ballad. 
(2) 
Lion. 
Hen. 
. Twelve Questions and Answers. 
. Shem the Penman, or Shem-Cain. 
. Anna Livia Plurabelle, ALP. 


SID Aw 


BOOK II. 
1. The Children’s Games. 
. Night Studies. 
. AScene in the “ Public.” 
. “Lights out in the village.’ 


wn 


BOOK III. 


The Four Watches of Shaun. 
1. Shaun a. 
2. Shaun b. 
3. Shaun c. 
4. Shaun d. 
There seems to be no title for Book IV. 


J. S. ATHERTON. 
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Readers’ Queries 








APHRA BEHN, NOVELIST AND 

DRAMATIST (1640?-1689) (cxcix. 199). 
—It is not easy to determine from Orinooko, 
whether Aphra Behn intended to claim that 
she herself had actually taken part in the 
fantastic happenings in Surinam, or whether 
the personal element was just clever fiction. 
If the former, it is notable that there are 
mentions of her mother and sister, who wit- 
nessed the execution of Orinooko, of a 
brother, of a kinsman, who astonished the 
natives by producing fire with a burning- 
glass, and of “my woman, a maid of good 
courage.” Aphra Behn also says “as soon 
as I came into the country, the best house in 
it was presented to me.” 

If Aphra Behn visited Surinam and per- 
sonally participated in the “ search for young 
tygers in their dens,” and was presented with 
a house, she was clearly no child. 

Has any attempt been made to identify 
Trefry, “the young Cornish gentleman, a 
man of great wit and learning who managed 
all the affairs of the Lord Governor,” and 
who purchased the slave-prince? The same 
applies to Byam, alleged to have been the 
deputy-governor. Could the information 
about these persons have been acquired from 
printed sources? 

Whether founded on fact, or pure fiction 
Orinooko is a remarkable performance, and 
well worth reading. «A Jj |. FERGUSON. 

Cambridge. 


* The Visitation of Cornwall, 1620, contains two 
edigrees of Treffry and Trefrie, with added notes 
rom parish registers down to 1689. There is no 

reference to anyone of the name with overseas 
service. 


"TARBUCK FAMILY (cxcvi. 530).—I said 

in the above note that the weak link 
was the connection between THOMAS 
TORBOCK and the main pedigree of the 
TARBUCK family. I should be glad of 
any comments on the following hypothesis. 
George the brother of the first Roger, in his 
will dated 29th July 1557, refers to his kins- 
man HUGH MEERE, gentleman of 
ROUSTORN;; the question is to discover 
how this relationship arises. Hugh Mere of 
RAWSTORNE is shown in the Visitation 
of Cheshire 1580 to be the great grandson of 
Thomas Mere, whose wife is not given. In 
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Ormerod’s “Cheshire” however Thomas 
is shown in a pedigree of Mere of Mere, to 
have married Isabella, daughter of Robert 
Legh of Adlington, but a note is appended 
“She is called Margaret in the Pedigrees 
in the Heralds’ College, but was certainly 
Isabella, by the following extract from a 
deed 13 E IV. ‘ Sciant etc, quod nos Thomas 
de Mere, arm et Isabella uxor mea, et 
Willielmus de Mere, filius et haeres apparens 
praedicti Thomas et Isabella, dedimus etc.’ ” 
The pedigree of Leigh of Adlington in the 
1580 Visitation, shows Margaret as the wife 
of Thomas Mere, and Isabel as married to 
Sir Lawrence Warren of Pointon and after 
to Sir George HOLFORD. 

I would suggest that Ormerod’s guess is 
wrong and that what actually happened was 
that Thomas Mere was married twice, and 
that the second wife was Isabell sister of 
Thomas of Torback and daughter of Dame 


Cecill. R. E. T. WILLIAMS. 


ROTHERHOOD OF THE KALEN- 
DERS.—I should be glad of any infor- 
mation or books on this religious order. I 


believe there was a church, St. Mary 
Kalender in the city of Winchester. 
W. H. HEBDIGE. 


CANDLEMAS LEGEND.—There is a 

reference in ‘ English Mediaeval Paint- 
ing’ by T. Borenius and E. W. Tristram, 
to a fifteenth century wall-painting, un- 
covered in Eton College Chapel in 1923, of 
the legend of the widow who had a vision on 
Candlemas day in which Mass was being 
celebrated by Christ, with the Virgin Mary, 
saints and virgins, in attendance. With the 
rest of the congregation the widow was given 
a taper but refused to give it up at the 
appointed time, and after a struggle with 
the messenger sent by Mary to retrieve it, 
the taper broke in half. At that moment 
the widow awoke and found half a taper in 
her hand. This was afterwards worshipped 
as a holy relic. 

I have found versions of this story in the 
‘Golden Legend’ and in the ‘Speculum 
Devotorum’ a  fifteenth-century English 
meditation on the Life and Passion of Christ 
on which I am working. I should be very 
interested if anyone knows of other literary 
or pictorial representations of it. 


BRIDGET ANN WILSHER. 
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UY FAWKES.—According to the D.N.B. 
the parents of Guy Fawkes were 
protestants. Edith, mother of Guy Fawkes, 
married as her second husband “ Dynnys 
Baynebrigge,” of Scotton, Co. York. Is it 
known whether Mrs. Bainbrigg became a 
Catholic, what was her maiden name and 
when she died? 

In 1591, when Guy Fawkes was 21, 
Richard Burnand, of Knaresborough, left 
him “two angells to make him a rynge,” 
and left to his stepfather for life two silver 
goblets, with reversion to Anne and Eliza- 
beth, sisters of Guy Fawkes. What is known 
of these ladies? P. D. M. 


OHN DRYDEN’S WIDOW.—Corinaa, 
Elizabeth Thomas, wrote of Dryden: 
“ After his decease, the Lady Elizabeth, his 
widow took a lesser house in Sherrard-street, 
Golden-square, and had wherewithal to live 
frugally genteel, and kept two servants, to 
the day of her death... .” 

The date of death of Lady Elizabeth 
Dryden is unknown, nor is it known where 
she was buried. 

In what parish was Sherrard Street 
situated, and is it known whether rate-books 


exist? P. D. M. 


T. AUSTIN’S PIORY, WALWORTH.— 

In Thomas Wright’s Life of Walter Pater 
(London, 1907), there is an extended account 
of this priory and of its provost, the Revd. 
Fr. Nugée, formerly vicar of a parish just 
outside Portsmouth. The priory later en- 
tranced the youthful Fr. Dolling and shocked 
Fr. Tyrrell. I am anxious to know the subse- 
quent history of St. Austin’s Priory and the 
fate of the many treasures in its chapel. I 
also want any available information about 
Fr. Nugée. I am anxious to know the truth 
of the story that he was consecrated to the 
episcopate by the vagrant “ Bishop” Julius 
Ferrete and the date of its happening. | 
also wish to learn of his subsequent career 
and final end. Did he become a Roman 
Catholic at the last? 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


" A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY.”— 

Sotheran (“Bibliotheca Chemico- 
Mathematica ”, 1921) suggests that a reprint 
of this well-known work (18352) was based 
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on a second edition (18337). The first 
edition was published by Colburn and 
Bentley, London, as two volumes of Gleig’s 
National Library in 1830 and 1831. 

We cannot trace a copy of this second 
edition in any catalogue at our disposal. We 
are informed by the Clerk that it was not 
registered at Stationers’ Hall at this time. 
Internal evidence suggests that the reprint 
(n.d.) is practically identical in all respects 
with the standard first edition. 

We would welcome information on this 
second edition, or alternatively reasons for 
Sotheran’s assumpton. 


(Dr.) ANDREW KENT. 


}{IGHLAND MUTINEERS.—Where are 
Colonel John Creed’s letters concerning 

the Highland mutineers at Bearshanks Wood 

near Oundle, Northamptonshire in 1743. 


T. LITCHFIELD. 


BOWES AS WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 

NAME.—What is the origin of the use 
of the name Bowes as a woman’s Christian 
name? Are there instances other than in 
Lovelace’s poem “Lucasta paying her 
Obsequies to the Chast memory of my 
dearest cousin Mrs. Bowes Barne,” and that 
of Sir Peter Manwood’s daughter, Bowes 
Manwood, entered as “ ob’t virgo,” 1618, in 
the Visitation of Kent, 1619? 


R. HARGREAVES-MAWDESLEY. 


AKLEAF BRAID.—This is the black 
braid supplied for hats of senior police 
officials and also used by St. John Ambu- 
lance. Beyond indications that oakleaf braid 
may have been first used either in court 
dress or military dress I can find no definite 
information as to how or when this type of 
braid came to be used. Can any reader 
help? C. E. M. Jones. 
The Textile Institute, 
10 Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester 3. 


ILO.— Tom’s gone to HILO’ (or ILO). 
(Line from well-known sea shanty.) 
What does this word mean, and what is its 


a 
origin ? CARRAL JENKINS. 


§OURCE WANTED. — ‘An _historian 
should study problems, not periods.’ 


CARRAL JENKINS. 
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ESI eS 
UBREY’S “MR. UNIADES” (cxcix. 


159-60).—A few scraps can be added 
to Mrs. Duncan-Jones’s interesting note on 
Huniades: 

(1) ‘Hans Honger, alias John Huniades, 
the chymist without Algate’ died on 28 
August 1646 (The Obituary of Richard 
Smyth, ed. Sir Henry Ellis, Camden Soc., 
vol. xliv, 1849, p. 22). 

(2) Evelyn, writing about famous men, 
includes ‘the Noble Hunniades Inventor of 
the Scarlet-Bow Die, since the loss of the 
antient Purple’ (Numismata, 1697, p. 280). 
The discovery of the Dye is usually attri- 
buted to Cornelis Drebbel; by Evelyn him- 
self in his diary, 1 August 1666. I have been 
unable to look up the lives of Drebbel by 
F. M. Jaeger (1922) and G. Tierie (1932), 
to see if they mention Huniades. 

(3) There are two entries relating to this 
man in the catalogue of the Ashmore Manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library. They are 
unlikely to add much to what is known 
about him so far. 

(4) Robert Hooke mentions meeting a 
man named Huniades on 12 February 1680: 
Diary, ed. Robinson and Adams, 1935, 
p. 438. In the company were Joseph Moxon 
and Peter Perkins, both fellows of the Royal 
Society, the former a maker of scientific 
instruments, the latter Mathematical Master 
at Christ’s Hospital. This presumably is 
Aubrey’s acquaintance. fF Ss pe Beer. 


Since writing my note I have come across 
other references to Hans Huniades. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in a letter to Elias 
Ashmole of March 1674, tells how Dr. 
Arthur Dee, son of the famous Dr. John 
Dee, having as a young man seen ‘ projec- 
tion’ [the last process of alchemy] ‘ was so 
inflamed therewith that hee fell early upon 
that studie and read not much all his life 
butt bookes of that subject, and 2 yeares 
before his death contracted with one Hun- 
niades or Hans Hanyar, in London to bee 
his operator; this Hans Hanyar having lived 
long in London, and growing in years, re- 
solved to returne into Hungarie; hee went 
first to Amsterdam, where hee was to re- 
maine ten weekes till Dr. Arthur came unto 
him: the Dr. to my knowledge was serious 
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in his business, and had provided all in 
readinesse to goe, butt suddenly hee heard 
that Hans Hanyre was dead.’ (Works, ed. 
G. Keynes. 1936, VI, p. 326.) 

Sir Thomas Browne’s memory was pre- 
sumably at fault in dating this enterprise 
only two years before Dee’s death. Dee 
died in 1651 and as Mr. de Beer shows, 
Huniades died in 1646. 

Both Richard Smyth and Sir Thomas 
Browne give Huniades an alias: Honger and 
Hanyar must be versions of the same name. 
Sir Thomas Browne also tells of Huniades’ 
going to Amsterdam. In Hist. Mss. Comm. 
Rep. Hatfield House vi, p. 15, there is a 
petition of Jan. 1595/6, addressed to Sir 
Robert Cecil by H. Honger, merchant of 
Amsterdam. Honger had come into 
England to recover 18,620 1. sterling with 
which he had provided Guilliam Vermuyden 
and Garrett de Malines, merchant strangers, 
‘for buying of goods from the great Spanish 
carrick.’ Possibly this marks the beginning 
of the Huniades’ connection with England. 

ELSIE DUNCAN-JONES. 


BEVILL FAMILY OF CORNWALL 

AND HUNTS (cxcviii. 494; cxcix. 40, 
152).—W. Bovill has contributed a detailed 
account of the family to Devon and Corn- 
wall Notes and Queries 23 (1947-9) pp. 107- 
112, 129-130. This fills out and in some 
places corrects the pedigree given in Vivian’s 
edition of the Heralds’ Visitations, making 
use among other sources of the Bevill 
obituary published by Charles Henderson in 
Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries 16 
(1930-1). 

The first Bevill in Cornwall was Reginald 
de Boevill, who through marriage with an 
heiress of Trelowarren inherited the manor 
of Gwarnack. The earliest mention of him 
is as Conservator of the Peace in Cornwall 
in 1287; afterwards he was several times 
knight of the shire, and in 1300 he was 
Commissioner for Magna Carta in Corn- 
wall. 

According to this account Sir John Bevill 
did succeed his father at Gwarnack in 1515. 
By his first wife he had two daughters, by 
his second a son who predeceased him. The 
date of Sir John’s death cannot be ascer- 
tained: we have only Leland’s statement in 
1535 that he was “lately deceased.” 

Peter Bevill, half-brother of the above- 
mentioned Sir John, inherited through his 
wife the estate of Killigarth. The last male 


member of this branch of the family was 
Philip Bevill, who died without male issue 
in 1617. Sir Bernard Grenville of Stowe, 
married to his only daughter, and himself a 
great-great-grandson of the last Bevill of 
Gwarnack, inherited the property. His 
eldest son was the celebrated Sir Bevill 
Grenville. 

There were also Bevills at Drannack in 
Gwinear from 1312 to 1449. [Some account 
of them may be found in a paper by the 
Rev. T. Taylor in Journal of the Royal In- 
stitution of Cornwall 17 (1907-8).] The 
Bevills of Trenwith in St. Ives took the name 
of Trenwith soon after they became estab- 
lished there in the fourteenth century. 
Other De Boevills are found in the thirteenth 
century at West Ogwell, Devon. 

The writer of the paper, W. Bovill, thinks 
the family was descended from the De 
Bovills of Letheringham, Suffolk; they in 
their turn derived their descent from Sir 
William de Bovile “whose Seigneury of 
Boville or Bouville, near Rouen, was so 
named on account of the great quantity of 
bulbs abounding in the fields and woods of 
Moulineaux nearby.” L.E.S 


Your correspondent will find numerous 
references to the Bevill family c. 1070-1450 
in the Cartularium Monasticon de 
Rameséiae, ed. Ponsonby and Hart (copy in 
the Hunts County Library). 


T. LITCHFIELD. 


WALTER ACTON MOSELEY (cxcix. 

208).—There is a white marble mural 
tablet in the north aisle of Enville Parish 
Church, Staffs, the inscription on which 
states: 

“In memory of Walter Acton Moseley, 
Esq., formerly of the Meer, in this parish, 
but late of Glashampton, in the County of 
Worcester. He died Nov. IV., MDCCXCIII, 
aged LXXVII. years. 

“ Also of Sarah, wife of the above W. A. 
Moseley. She died September V., 
MDCCLXXI., aged LVI years. : 

“ Also of Annie Elizabeth Moseley, wife 
of Walter Michael Moseley, Esq., of Winter- 
dyne House, in the County of Worcester. 
She died October XI., MDCCCVIL., aged 
XLIV. years.” 

The tablet is signed by the mason, Perry, 
of Bewdley. H. J. HADEN. 
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RICHARD III. 
Wilson. 
15s. 


THIS is a gracious work; one is grateful 

for the care and taste that have gone 
to the production of this clean and clear- 
flowing stream of rhetorical verse and the 
banishment of the brain-teasing problems, 
that have had to be faced by the editor, to 
the Notes, which, however, have their own 
delight for the expert enhanced by the short- 
hand devices so freely used, as in the note 
on Act 5, scene 3, lines 250-1. 


A base foul stone, made precious by the foil 
Of England’s chair, where he is falsely set. 
which reads: 250. foil (Q,, Q.) F. < Q, 
‘Soile’ cf. R II, I. 3. 266, H IV 1. 2. 207. 
This is clear immediately to the textual 
scholar, and he is grateful for the abbrevia- 
tions which give all at a glance. Incidentally 
this note contains the clue to the editor’s 
theory based on Greg that the Folio text 
is derived essentially from that of the third 
Quarto, while the text of the 1st Quarto 
represents a 1597 construction of Shake- 
speare’s text from the memories of the actors 
of his company. This problem of the text 
is clearly dealt with in the 20-page “ note on 
the Copy of Richard III 1597 and 1623.” 
The 60-page Introduction deals ably with 
the Sources, contains some _ illuminating 
general criticism and gives the stage-history 
of the play. The editor seizes and illustrates 
admirably the spiritual kinship of Shake- 
speare and More and the detailed debt of 
Shakespeare to More’s History of Richard 
Ill, showing, for instance, the free play of 
irony in More’s whole conception of 
Richard issuing in the rich humour of 
Shakespeare’s conception of him which the 
editor wisely allows Charles Lamb to inter- 
pret at length. Professor Wilson also points 
out where Shakespeare’s treatment of the 
theme of the play differs from More’s, 
especially in the handling of the London 
Political background, the role of the London 
citizens in the political drama of the reign. 
In Shakespeare the citizens “ take suggestion 
as a cat laps milk,” whereas in More they 
are recalcitrant and stubbornly critical and 
Tesistant to the overtures of the Mach- 
lavellian Buckingham and Richard. 


Edited by John Dover 
Cambridge University Press. 
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Again Professor Wilson clearly records his 
lack of sympathy with the recent claims of 
Tillyard and others that Shakespeare is an 
ardent Tudor propagandist in his treatment 
of history here. Glancing at Falstaff in the 
Henry plays, Dover Wilson shows his own 
enjoyment of this magnificent melodrama, 
the greatest probably in English literature, 
“the melodrama of genius”; and how like 
the accents of Raleigh is his recognition of 
the essential dramatic insignificance of 
Richmond: “But what a stick he is, and 
how conventional are his sentiments and 
how perfunctory his verse! Indeed, one 
cannot but remark the casual, not so say 
careless, treatment of the Tudor theme 
throughout.” Again in Richard Professor 
Wilson has caught “the twinkle in the eye 
and the tone of the voice; a tone self- 
assured, almost impishly gay, and most 
engagingly cynical, which we hear in the 
opening soliloquy and listen to entranced 
until at last conscience makes its inevitable 
entry with the ghosts in Act 5.” 

The poet in the critic is in evidence again 
in the original insight into and discovery of 
the debt of Shakespeare to Sackville’s In- 
duction to “The Mirror for Magistrates ” 
which is the poetical germ of Clarence’s 
Dream. Only in the Glossary do I find a 
concession to this “utility” age. In all 
other respects the edition seems to me to be 
admirable. 


SHAKESPEARIAN EMENDATIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES by Howard Par- 
sons. Ettrick Press, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 

HE title at this time of timid gleanings 

stirs memories of a bolder, more buc- 
caneering, age of Shakespeare scholarship, 
of the adventures of Theobald, Edwards and 

Warburton; the words on the dust-cover 

blurb are bold: a veritable Sherlock Holmes. 

Such a quest of discovery is a self-exposing 

enterprise. What it reveals is the author’s 

talent for guessing where the utterance of 
the oracle is more than usually blurred. 

The First Folio is claimed to abound with 

thousands of careless errors and it was with 

the First Folio that the author began; and 
his task, like Theobald’s is to divine the 
true readings. 

Of the 136 pages 53 go to corrections of 
alleged errors in the First Folio or in the 
standard modern texts of “ As You Like It.” 
“* A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “‘ Hamlet,” 
“The Tempest,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
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“Macbeth,” “Othello” get 35 pages; the 
rest of the book deals with the alleged guilt 
of Blount and Jaggard as editor and printer 
of the First Folio and the question of the 
priority of Mr. Parsons or of Professor 
Livingstone Lowes in the discovery of the 
source material of “Kubla Khan” in 
“‘ Paradise Lost.”” The main business of the 
book then is conjectural Shakespeare 
emendation. 

In what spirit has Mr. Parsons set about 
his task? I could answer respectfully: in 
the manner of the earlier eighteenth century 
editors, despite his acquaintance with the 
whole field of Shakespeare editorial scholar- 
ship. Thus, like Pope, he is quite capable 
of condemning and excising material, how- 
ever disturbingly authentic the style and 
texture, if he judges it inappropriate to the 
context and his sense of the spirit of the 
play and the role of the speaker. Thus he 
rejects the following lines from the speech 
of the Senior Duke in “ As You Like It,” 
II. 7. 34 etc. 

Most mischeevous foule sin, in chiding sin: 

For thou thy selfe hast bene a Libertine, 

As sensuall as the brutish sting itselfe, 

And all th’ imbossed sores, and headed evils, 

That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 

Would’st thou disgorge into the general world. 
The reasons given for this rejection are 
shrewd enough, but the ring of the language 
would make any Shakespeare scholar hesitate 
before confidently dismissing it from the 
text. 

There is a like hardihood of emendation 
where the Folio and traditional text is boldly 
felicitous. Thus for the Folio’s reading in 
Othello I, 3, 49 etc. 

Desdemona: 


That I love the Moore, to live with him, 
My downe-right violence, and storme of Fortunes, 
May trumpet to the world. 


Mr. Parsons substitutes in the second line: 

My down-right preference and storm of fortunes, 
Again for Othello, III, 3, 412, etc. 

Let him command, 

And to obey shall be in me remorse, 

What bloody businesse ever. 
Mr. Parsons reads for the second line: 

And to obey shall be my one resolve 
losing thereby the exquisite Elizabethan 
flavour of “remorse” as it is still used in 
Yeats’s poetry in: 

When such as I cast out remorse. 
Again in “Othello” Mr. Parsons restores 
the Folio reading “ Travellours” in the line. 
Othello. I, 3, 132. 
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Of my redemption thence, 

And portance in my Travellours historie. 
Where the Quarto and modern texts read: 
‘travels,’ claiming the Folio reading as 
example of Othello’s humour. 

Some of the conjectures are ind 
desperate. For Tempest III, 1, 9, ete. 

I forget 

But these sweet thoughts, doe even refresh 

labours, 

Most busie lest, when I doe it. 

Mr. Parsons reads: 
I fatigate, ' 
But these sweet thoughts do e’er refresh g 
labours, . 

Most busiest when I do need it most. 


and for Macbeth I, 5, 24: 

Thus thou must doe, if thou have it ; j 

And that which rather thou do’st feare to doe, ~ 
he reads: 

Thus must thou do, if thou would’st have it se 

And that’s which rather thou do’st fear to do. 

The later sections of the book seem 
me of less interest but it is an honest 
original piece of work, the fruit of years 
patient and loving reflection and researe 
and deserves its place on the shelf of & 
Shakespeare library for this alone. 


CORNISH DIALECT: WORDS AND 
PHRASES. AN _ ECCLESIOLOGIS: 
IN SPAIN, by Frederick R. S. Rogeré 
(1s. 2d. each. Obtainable from the authe 
11 Willis Avenue, Sutton, Surrey.) 

E should like to commend both of thes 
small pamphlets. In Cornish Dialect, 
the author has given a useful outline of & 
growth of the dialect of his native county 
together with a list of words and phrase 
which are still in use in the Duchy. 
points out in an interesting manner how 
links with the Welsh language. The pampik, 
let on Spanish churches is the result of 
tour taken in Spain last summer. [ne 
author does not pretend to be exhaustive 
and merely chronicles what he actually saw 
in the several places which he visited. But 
has many points of interest especially 0) 
those interested in ecclesiastical ceremoni 
and the reader will probably glean many 
scraps of information that he did not know) 
before. For example, the present reviewer 
was quite unaware that some Spanish clergy 
wear at times a broad, black scarf over @ 
surplice like an Anglican clergyman in choif. 

The notes were well worth putting togetl 

and should be read by any who cone 

themselves with this subject. 
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